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SETIT WARD, 


Some years since, Mr. Crossiry called atten- 
tion to “that most agreeable book, the 
Bishop Ward (by Dr. Walter Pope), of which a 
new edition has long been a desideratuin,” and 
styled Pope, “ the Boswell of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” (Worthington’s Life, vol. i. pp. 67. 303. 
See the Indexes to both volumes, which contain 
many interesting notices of Ward.) ‘That Pope's 
book in the original is not very readily procurable 
Ican witness from my own experience ; nor can 
Mr. Cassan's reprint (in his Lives of the Bishops 
of Sherborne and Salisbury) be said to have ren- 
dered a new edition superfluous: for though he 
has added a few minute particulars, he has en- 
tirely omitted one whole chapter; besides, his 
books are so clumsy as to repel ordinary readers 
If well edited, however, and joined with Dr. Wal- 
lis’s autobiographical letter, and one or two other 
original documents relating to the founders of the 
Royal Society and their fellow-students, there can 
be little doubt that the Life of Ward would form 
a volume not less attractive to “ the general 
reader” than useful to the student of scientific 
and literary history. For such an edition, the 
General Dictionary, the Biographia Britannica, 
the collections of Salmon and Chalmers, Aubrey's 
Lives, and the Diaries of Evelyn and Pepys (see 
the Indexes to the last three), would of course be 
laid under contribution ; but it may be worth while 
more distinctly to refer to some less obvious ma- 
terials. ; 

In common with Wallis, Wilkins, and Owen, 
Ward rescued the Commissioners for depriving 
“scandalous” and ineflicient ministers from the 
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disgrace of ejecting the learned Pocock (Lives of 
Pocock, Pearce, §c., vol. i. p. 174. Compare the 
case of the Jdle Minister, Francis Gouldman, in 
“N. & Q.” 24 §. iii. 86.). 

If Ward's treatment of Nonconformists varied 
from time to time, we would fain conclude from 
his general character and from the solemn assever- 
ation of his biographer, that harsh measures were 
furced upon him “ by express command from the 
ourt,” and that his own bent was towards cle- 
On this point I have met with the fol- 


wing evidence : — 


mecncy. 
] 


“Tn the latter end of this year 1670), the bish 
their age gay it their great fears of poy 
tly lamented that the Dutchess of York was turned 
st, eupon gave out that they greatly desired 
it some of the presbyterians (as they called even the 
scopalian non abatement 
1ew oaths and su ij ns have better invitation 
m in other things: | ] p Ward, 
10p Dolbin spake ordinaril) reir ck of it; 
vr long talk there is nothing maketh 
men variously interpret their pretensions, which time at 
last will more certainly expound. Some think that they 
are real in their desires, and that the from 
the court: And others say, they would never been 
the grand causes of our present case, if it had been against 
their wills, and that if they are vet truly willing of any 
tiling, they will shew it by more than their discour 4 
- Baxter’s Life, Part iii. § 179. 
« TI 1671) Salisbury-Diocess wa re fiercely 
dviven on to conformity by Dr. Seth Ward, their bish r 
1 any place else, or than all the bishops in England 
ides did in their Many hundreds were prosecuted 
it industry.” — Tbid. § 185. p. 86. 


some 


hindrance is 
rave 


s year 


by him with gr 
Similarly Calamy : — 


“His [C. South's | life a constant 
ings; he being seldom free from presentments and in- 
» civil courts, or citations and excommuni- 


was scene of suffer- 

tments in the 
cations from the spiritual courts; especially in bishop 
W ard’s time; who, notwithstanding he had been his fel- 
low collegiate and acquaintance, let him alone to suffer 
the uttermost; and was, for severity towards all of bis 
stamp, without intermission.” — Account, §e., 2nd edit. 
p. 761, 

The story told of his treatment of Richard Bin- 
more may perhaps admit of a charitable inter- 
pretation if read to the end. Mr. Binmore was to 
be sent thirty miles to Exeter gaol for preaching 
a funeral sermon : — 

‘ But the constable giving 
before he went to prison, a h 
nd when he kn his busi- 
said he, * Zlow durst ye reach in my Dio- 
y Leave?’ and f-a-dozen 
Sirrahs, at so many questions: ’ 

him he should but inrich him t I lim te e gaol,” — 
Ibid., pp. 245, 246. 

See other instances in Calamy’s Continuation, 
pp- 332. 336. 339. (in p. 705. it is said that several 
i were left altogether un- 


him leave to see the bishop 

‘ im, he 
cam dk wn; a 
ness, * NSirrah,’ 


r 
cess without 


churches in his diocese 
served), 

His relations with other Nonconformists were 
happier: e.g. Janeway was his pupil (Clarke's 
Lives of Eminent Divines, 1683, vol. ii. p. 61.) ; 
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he was 


(Calamy’s Account, p. 237.) ; he lived on the most 
friendly footing with Samuel Tapper, his fre- 


quent guest (id. Continuation, pp. 218, 219.) ; he | 
ordered arrears of tithes to be paid to Jonathan | 


Hanmer (ibid. p. 303.); and discharged his col- 
lege friend, Richard Herring (ibid. p. 315.). 

Calamy has preserved an anecdote of his visita- 
tion at Totness, 1663 (Account, p. 227., corrected 
in Continuation, p. 254.) ; another (Dec. 30, 1679) 
may be seen in Patrick’s Autobiography, p. 203. 
He appears among the company of “ new philoso- 
phers” celebrated by Wallis (Hearne’s Langtoft, 
p. exliv.). He invited Sir Christopher Wren, 
known to him through their common relation to 
Oughtred, to his palace at Salisbury (Britton’s 
Memoirs of Aubrey, p. 97.). 

Dr. Samuel Woodford’s verses addressed to 
him are in John Nichols’s Collection of Poems, 
vol. iv. p. 346. One of his sermons is honoured 
with a place in Wesley's Christian Library (edit. 
1827), vol. xiv. p. 321. The story told by Dr. 
Pope, of his curing diarrhea by riding, is com- 
mented on by Sydenham (£uropean Mag., Nov. 
1792, p. 341.). 

On his foundation at Buntingford, see Carlisle's 
Grammar Schools, vol. i. p. 543. His presence at 
various consecrations is recorded by Le Neve 
(Protestant Bishops, vol.i. part i pp. 201. 203, 
204.), and in Mr. Stubbs’s valuable Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum (pp. 101—105.). 

See farther, Kennett’s Register and Chronicle 
(Index); Gilbert Clerk’s De Plenitudine Mundi 
adversus Fr. Bacon, Tho. Hobbes et S. Ward, 
Lond. 1660, 8vo.; a letter from Ward (Sarum, 
Apr. 26, 1681) to the archbishop in the Tanner 
MS. 36. p. 17.; Correspondence of Scientific Men 
of the \7th Century (Oxford, 1841), vol. i. p. 75.). 

It may seem superfluous to caution the reader 
against confounding our bishop with Dr. Samuel 
Ward of the Synod of Dort, the correspondent of 
Ussher and Bedell ; but the mistake is sanctioned 
by no less authority than “the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales.” (See Index to 
Mr. B. Hanbury's Historical Memorials relating 
to the Independents, 3 vols. 8vo., Lond. 1839; it 
must, however, be added that this is not a fair 
specimen of the book, which contains many cu- 
rious extracts from rare tracts, and has a complete 
Index.) 

The following notes are from the copy of Pope's 
Life of Ward bequeathed to St. John's College 
library by the learned Thomas Baker, “ Coll. Jo. 
Socius ejectus” : — 

“An. 1645. 
Trin. Cant. 

“ Of Gualt. Pope, his Character, Books, &c. See Athen. 
Ovon., edit. 24, at Wadham Coil. Vol. 24, col. 1094-5. 


Gualt. Pope Oxonien. admissus in Coll. 


indebted for kindness to John Howe 


“ Mr. Wood is even with the Author, tho’ his Character | 


must have been wrote before this Book was publish’d. 
But he gives a vile character of Dr. Pope.” 


| 


[ Baker next quotes from Chauncy's Herts, pp. 126, 127, 
132. the inscription at Aspeden to John Ward, the father 
of Seth.] 

“See Bp. Ward’s Character in Bp. Burnet's Hise, of 
his own Time, vol. i. p. 192. 

“ See Mr. Echard’s History of England, vol. 34, pag. 942, 

“Jun. ... 1643. Mr. Ward chosen Math. Lect. against 


| Jones of St. John’s Coll., carried it but by two votes, 


The one had 50, and the other 52. — Dr. Dillingh. Diary, 

“ Sept. 7, 1643. Dr. Ward* of Sidn, Coll. died, &e, — 
Ibid. 

™ Sept. 13, 1643. Mr. Thorndike of Trin. Coll, chosen 
Master of Sidney. — bid. [After dasht.] 

“Seth Ward filius Joannis Ward Attornati, Bunting. 
fordie in Com. Hert. natus, ibique literis Gram. per 
Septennium, opera M" Tho, Acres, Mti Harley, M"™ Hotch- 
inson, Mti Jo. Meriton institutus, 16. ferme wtatis annum 
agens, admissus est sub Rev. Collegii Priefecto Doctore 
Ward, Dec. 1. [1632] et postea traditus est in tutelam 
Mre Carolo Pendreth. — Regr. Coll. Syd. 

“ Art. Mr, an, 1640, — Regr. Acad. 


[nec satis convenit cum hoc Auctore. ]” 


On p. 6., 1. & from the bottom, “ he was born ... in 
the year of our Lord 1618,” Baker remarks : — 

“ He was born Apr. 15, 1617. See Sir H. Chauncy’s 
Antiq. Hertf., p. 126. Quire.” 

On p. 7. 1. 9. from foot, “ at the age of fourteen years,” 
is the note: — 

“ Annum agens etatis 16.” 

On p.1l.: “Jul. 27 (forte 7), 1640, Conc. ut Seth 
Ward Coll. Syd. Socius, Creationem suam accipiat in hac 
Congregatione.— Regr. Acad.” 

On p. 14. ch. 4.: “See the College Account of this 
election: MS. Collect., vol. 10. p. 422.” [Printed from 
Baker in the Cambridge Portfolio, pp. 388, 389. ; see also 
Mr. Haddan’s elaborate Life of Thorndike, p. 188. seq.) 

On p. 34. ch. 4., “see chap, 23.” 

On p. 37. 1.3., “ my friend,” Baker says “ Edward Bag- 
shaw,” and adds on p. 59., “student of Christ Church, 
See Dr. Calamy’s Account, &c., pp. 542, 543.” 

In p. 45., line 12. from the bottom, “ Proctor ” is changed 
into “ Protector”; and in p. 85., 1. 13. from the bottom, 
“ Bishop Jewell” into “ Bp. Abbot.” 

On p. 86., 1. 15. from the bottom: “ This is a mistake; 
the Earle of Sandwich never was of Cambridge (as I am 
inform’d by his son Dr. Mountagu), but sometime of 
Glocester Hall in Oxford.” 

In p. 165. Pope had stated: “When the Patent for the 
Mastership [of Trinity] was brought him [Isaac Bar- 
row ], wherein there was a clause permitting him to 
Marry, as it had been made before for some of his Prede- 
cessors, he causd the Grant to be alterd, judging it not 
agreeable to the Statutes, from which he neither desird, 
nor would accept any Dispensation: Nay, he chose rather 
to be at expence of double Fees, and procure a new Pa- 
tent, without the Marrying Clause, than perpetually to 
stand upon his Guard against the Sieges, Batteries, and 
Importunities, which he foresaw that honourable and pro- 
fitable Preferment would expose him to.” 

Baker, with inexorable accuracy, spoils the 
point of this good story : — 

“ That Patent was once mine (now Lord Oxford's), 
where the Marrying Clause is eras’d, without the trouble 
or expence of taking a new one.” 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


* [Le Dr. Samuel Ward 
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BISHOP WETENHALL'S WORKS. 

I have lately come across a book by Dr. Weten- 
hall, Bishop of Kilmore, which I think deserves a 
Note, both from its intrinsic value and from its 
being (if I mistake not) little known. It is a sex- 
todecimo volume, containing 805 numbered, and 
32 unnumbered pages.* Three treatises with sepa- 
rate title-pages are comprised in it. They are 
thus entitled : — 

1.“ Of the Gift of Prayer. 
dom. M.Delx x viii.” 


Dublin: printed anno 


2. “ Of the Gift and Duty of Singing to God. Dublin: 
1676.” 
5. “OF the Office and Duty of Preaching. Dublin: 


1678.” ¢ 

The following note is written on a fly-leaf of 
the copy before me: — 

“Dr. Wetenhall published the Works of Dr. Ezekiel 
Hopkins, Bishop of Derry, and wrote the Epistle prefixed 
to them, which is dated from Park Lane Place, July 3, 
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Sir, it was truly the sense I had of your piety, which first 
operated towards the reconciling me to Church- Musick. 
I came to you with prejudices (very unreasonable, such 
as commonly all prejudices are,) against it. The first 
Organ I ever saw or heard was in your House, which was 
in those dayes a more regular Church than most we had 
publickly. I then thus judged, if a man of such real 
Devotion, as I knew you to be of, would keep an Organ 
for sacred use, even when it was interdicted and of dan- 
gerous consequence, there was certainly more of reason 
for it, and serviceableness in it, than I apprehended. 
When afterwards God was pleased to bring again the 
Captivity of our Mother the English Church, my own 
experience soon convinced [ me] that those my favourable 
thoughts were most just: and now I have thought my- 
self concerned to tell the prejudicate world so much .. . 
“In confidence that you will acquiesce herein as a 
plenary satisfaction, I will dare to sign myself, 
* Sir, 
“ Your very thankful scholar, 
“ And ever humble servant, 
“ Epwarp WETENHALL.” 
In “The Review” which follows, the Bishop 
bewails the state of the Irish Press in his day :— 
“ Every man’s eye will inform him that the Character 


| : ; 
which the Printer had to use being somewhat old and 


1671. This Prelate dying in England, was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where is this modest memorial of 
him : — 
“H. S. J. Depositum Revéi admodum In Christo 


Patris, Edwardi Wetenhall, 8. T. P. Primo Corcagiensis, 
an. 20. Weinde Kilmorensis et Ardaghensis, an. 14. In 
Regno Hibernia Episcopi. Obiit 12™° Noy. An. Dni. 
1715, Htatis suze 78.” 

Any farther particulars respecting Bp. Weten- 
hall and his Works would be very acceptable.{ I 
dare say some information may be found in Mr. 
Pratt's “ Life of Bp. Hopkins,” prefixed to his 
edition of that prelate’s Works, published in 1809 
in 4 vols. 8vo. 

Bp. Wetenhall’s letter “To the Learned and 
truly Venerable Dr. Richard Busby, my ever 
Honoured Master,” which is prefixed to the first 
treatise, may perhaps be worth quoting : — 

“ Sir, 

“T have oftentimes reproached myself of ingratitude, 
in that I never yet in any of those things which I ex- 
posed to the world, have made publick acknowledgement 
how much I owe to you: Sincerely, therefore, now re- 
penting, 1 reform, and own myself to have received from 
you not onely excellent Rudiments of good Literature, but 
the first Rational Impressions of Religion. 

“I rather prefix this Recognition to the ensuing Dis- 
course, than to either of the other in its company, because, 


[* There should be sixteen pages of prefatory matter 
to this volume, with the following general title-page: 
Of Gifts and Offices in the Publick Worship of God. A 
Treatise in Three Parts. Endeavouring an Impartial 
Account, What was in the Inspired Age of the Church. 
What succeeded in the more Ordinary State. What 
reasonably may be allowed now, in Prayer, Singing, 
Preaching. Designed to make People more Sober, Re- 
gular, and Serious in Publick Worship. By Edward 
Wetenhall, D.D., Chanter of Christ Church, Dublin. 
Dublin, Printed by Benjamin Tooke, Printer to the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty. M.pc.Lxxix. Then 
follows a Dedication to the Abps. of Canterbury and 
Dublin, and the Contents, pp. xii.—Ep.] : 

_t The pagination extends throughout: Prayer, pp. 1— 
203. ; Singing, pp. 204—576.; Preaching, pp. 577—805. 
\} See Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary, s. v. | 


worn, there are several letters and syllables very blind, 
or scarce appearing, some not at all... To the same ori- 
ginal, many ill Punctations are to be referred; for not 
having sufficient variety of points of the same size with 
the letter, the Printer has used sometimes those belonging 
to another letter. . . . Again, as to our Greek Character, 
it is very small, blind and old... . / Also in what Hebrew 
words occur, there are some mistakes . . . . Further, our 
Paper being somewhat of the least, and the Margin very 
small, the Citations which are in the Margin are often 
imperfect, and sometimes by the Printer totally omitted.” 


On this forlorn state of things he pithily re- 
marks: “ Had the Press here more incourage- 


ment, it would be better furnished.” 

The treatise Of the Gift of Prayer is directed 
against extempore, or (as the writer styles it 
throughout) “ Conceived Prayer.” He gives a de- 
finition of the latter phrase at p. 134. Why he 
uses it, I cannot conceive ; especially as, at p. 136., 
after quoting from the Preface to Calvin’s Lectures 
on the Minor Prophets, he observes: “ It would 
seem hereby that the name Eatemporary Prayer 
was more ancient than Conceived.” The use of 
public extemporary prayer, he asserts, originated 
with Calvin “in the year 1550, or thereabouts. 
Behold then here the first instance of this kind of 


| publick prayer in the Christian Church, since the 
| cessation of miracles.” 


Besides a learned historical account of prayer, 
the Bishop appeals to the common sense of the 
matter. His argument may be excellently ex- 
pressed and summed up by quoting a passage from 
Dr. Johnson's Journey to the Hebrides, written at 
Ostig in Sky : — 





he ancient rigour of Puritanism is now very much 
relaxed, tho’ all are not equally enlightened. . . . Reason 
and truth will prevail at last. The most learned of the 
Scotch doctors would now gladly admit a form of prayer, 
if the people would endure it. The zeal or rage of con- 
gregations has its different degrees. In some parishes 
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the Lord's Prayer is sufficient: in others, it is still re 
jected as a form; and he that should make it part of his 
supplication would be suspected of heretical pravity. 

“ The principle upon which Extemporary Prayer was 
originally introduced is no longer admitted. The minis- 
ter formerly, in the effusion of his prayer, expected imme- 
diate and perhaps perceptible inspiration, and therefore 
thought it his duty not to think before what he should 
say. It is now universally confessed, that men pray as 
they speak on other occasions according to the general 
measure of their abilities and attainments. Whatever 
each may think of a form prescribed by another, he can- 
not but believe that he can himself compose by study and 
meditation a better prayer than will rise to his mind at a 
sudden call; and if he had any hope of supernatural help, 
why may he not as well receive it when he writes as 
when he speaks? 

“In the variety of mental powers, some must perform 
extemporary prayer with much imperfection; and in the 
eagerness and rashness of contradictory opinions, if pub- 
lick liturgy be left to the private judgment of every 
minister, the congregation may often be offended or mis- 
led.”’ — Cf. Bp. Wea pp. 60 — 68, 

From the treatise Of the Gift and Duty of Sing- 
ing to God, I may quote a passage to serve as a 
reply to a query lately made relative to Gregorian 
music ; — 

“The next advance I can perceive Song to have had 
in Church Use, falls into the end of the sixth century. 
About that time flourished Gregory the Great, a man 
whom none of his successours ever equalled. ... He 
stored his Church with Antiphons, and, amongst other 
things, wrote Antiphonarium diuturnum et nocturnum ; 
as I conceive sets of Antiphons for day and night: Then 
as to Musick, the Tones in which we commonly chant the 
Psalms, if we may believe Tradition, are most of them of 
his composure, and indeed the whole body of the old 
Plain-song in our Cathedral use. The Centuriators of 
Magdeburg report out of Joannes Diaconus, who writ his 
life, that he set up a singing-school at Rome and taught 
therein himself. But whoso considers all musical Monu- 
ments of his left, which the Romish Quires pretend for 
the main to exhibit and follow, must still acknowledge 
nothing of his above meer Plain song; All notes of the 
same measure and power. (Musices Choralis Medulla, 
sive Cantus Gregoriani Traditio. Colonia, 1670.) Not- 
withstanding, that both still in his dayes, and some time 
before, it was not otherwise, I cannot impute to want of 
Will, but of Skill: So mean was the progress most arts 
yet had made, so low their flight, in the Christian World.” 
— P. 299. 

At pp. 404—422. we have an account “ of the 
Book of Psalms as they stand butchered into Eng- 
lish Metre ;” and, in particular, an indignant 
criticism on the “intolerable barbarity or non- 
sense” of Sternhold and Hopkins. After quoting 
a number of piquant and “ graceful” passages, the 
Bishop remarks with quiet humour: “Certainly 
people might be very m rry at singing these 
Psalms.” 

At pp. 249. 422—426. we have a most graphic 
sketch of parochial singing and parish clerks. 

At pp. 355—379. may be found a “large and 
particular discussion of the reasonableness of sing- 
ing David's Psalms ;” showing that “ The Book of 
Psalms, if sung with understanding, are pertinent 
enough to the Evangelical state, and of excellent 
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use in the publick ~dayly Service.” The Bishop 
wisely makes a proviso that the Psalms be sung 
with understanding ; for, as has been well observed, 
“ There are many passages in the Psalms to which 
if we dealt honestly with ourselves, we should 
most of us confess that we simply attached no, or 
scarcely any, meaning, as we read them again and 
again.”* Bp. Wetenhall’s “ Discussion” is well 
worth the attention of all commentators on the 
Book of Psalms, as he deals in a very able manner 
with those difficulties which force themselves alike 
on the attention of the most thoughtless and the 
most thoughtful, e.g. the “ imprecations, and very 
dismal curses” contained in the Psalms. . 

This treatise Of the Gift and Duty of Singing 
to God, contains many valuable and practical re- 
marks on church music, musicians, and choristers, 
The author is keenly alive to the besetting sin of 
choirs : — 

“The levity and unconcernedness that some o 
Quiresmen discover in the performance of their office, an 
their precipitant posting over the Psalms, ay 
parts of their duty, as if weary thereof, and 
have them at a speedy end.” — P. 534. 





the like 











He gives various reasons “why many of our 
Church-musicians are nothing but Musicians,” and 
continues : — 

“ Besides this I do not know whether there be not 
some little fate, or secret fascination in the case, that 
those who intimately study and understand musick, 
without great importunity never give themselves to the 
study of anything else, and admire no excellencies s 
much as those of their own art. I confess myself to ad- 
mire Musick as much, I think, as any man ought to do: 
but notwithstanding all the value I have for it, I cannot 
think this alone is a sufficient accomplishment for a 
rdtional creature, or ought to be made as it were the sole 
business of a man’s life: and it would really move lamen- 
tation in any considerable man, to see how ill very great 
skill in Musick oftentimes dwells.” — P. 540. 

“ The redress of these defects,” says the good Bish Py 
“lies in taking care for the future of better educating our 
Choristers, and of supplying vacancies, as they fall, at 
present with men of more solid learning, tho’ not of s 
exquisite voices and skill; Music moderately good is 
best, perhaps, to all intents and purposes. But espe- 
cially that our Choristers be well instructed in Religion. .. 
And ’tis certain there is no surer way to make men 
serious and sincere in Religion, than by bringing them 
to a clear and good understanding of it.” — Pp. 542—3. 

“ The severest expressions which have fallen from my 
pen,” says the Bishop in conclusion, “are leveld against 
meer lip-labour, and contenting ourselves with outwara 
Melodies, when the heart is no whit at all engaged in the 
Divine Praise.” And he exhorts “all of what rank s0- 
ever in our Quires . . . to be of God’s mind, by all their 
art and power designing above all, the Melody of the 
heart; and to employ the utmost intention of Under- 
standing, Will, and Affections therein, which is our rea 
sonable Service,” ye. — Pp. 573—576. 

Bp. Wetenhall’s treatise Of the Office and Dut 
of Preaching opens thus : — 

“In relation to what we now call Preaching, the senli- 
ments of all sorts who pretend to be serious in Religion 


* Literary Churchman, Aug. 8, 1857, vol. iii. p. 309. 
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(to whicl t of men onely I design these « 
may be reduced to three heads ; — 

* Asthe First of which, I will set the fancy of those men 
who seem to make Preaching, in a manner, the whol 
business of the M nistry, and Hearing all the Religion 
le: As if to be a sincere and zealous Christian 

y to be Er 

of the Truth; to have itching ears, and a con- 
id, and an unstable heart. With these men, to 
ard a Sermon is much the same, as with the Pa- 
have heard a Mass: and however they are usually 


r le rnind, and never to come to ti 








iders to, and admirers of Gifis and t Spirit, 
most of them have but a very mean share of 
x sense and reason.” — P, 578 


As a specimen of the author's clear and forcible 
style, I shall quote one other passage, which, in 
vigour and antithesis, reminds one of Dr. South : — 

“T must acknowledge there is one sort of Preaching, 
mmonly, but cantingly, Gospel-; thing, the 





of which from the Scripture notion of preachin 

, | have not yet stated. Gospel-p 

that, which is opposite to the teaching men 

their duty. If aman cry up Axtinomian Free grace, if h 
roclaim the favour of God, a pardon of sin, and promise 

men Heaven thro’ Christ’s blood, without anv rega 

that part of the Covenant of Grace wh 

our side, without any engaging them to an ; 

f he extol a resolute Faith, and no nee 
isting ourselves (even blind-fold) 

ist, —this is G 

n, it is nonser » talk of a Covenant, 

wherein there is not some part on both sides, and 

the blood of Christ of 

tion of those men, who. by ungodly and impeni 

















-preaching : Whereas 





rates not to the pardon or salva- 


tent lives, 
Grace, — this man 


put themselves out of the Coven int of 
is one ly a Le ul prea her. Now truly such Gospel } reach- 
ing as this differs from prea hing the Gospel, just as Christ 
does from Antichrist; Tis the preaching another and 
contrary Gospel, and if any of those men, who thus preach 
orthus /eliere, come to Heaven, it must be by leading 
better lives than their principles induce them to.” — Pp. 
603—604. 

_ Besides the learned historical account of Preach- 
ing, I may refer to some other prominent points 
in this valuable treatise : — 


“ As to the Authority of our Office, or our Commission.” 
— Pp. 592-3. 612—628. 741—5. 800—804, 


. 696—720. 





: Apostolical Succession, pp- 621—6: 
734-6. 795-6. 
_,* The Multitude made up of thr 


449—753. 


wts of men.” — Pp. 


Defence of written S« rmons, pp. 680—683. 
With regard to English Preaching in the seven- 
teenth « entury. he observes :— 


“Tam apt t think, that what we call Preaching has 
attaine l, in the better rart of the iformable English 
Clergy, such an heig beyond which it will not easily 
be im roved, and to which, since the cessation of mira- 
culous gifts, it never arrived elsewhere. These things ] 
have thus fre ly spoken, not out of any slighty opinion of 
the Antients . . . . it is sure in the main they outdid u 
There was more sant timony, true zeal, and singleness of 
heart to be found in one of them, than in hundred of 
= they lived more Sermons than we Preach.” — Pp. 
dé q 


&- 












The Philological Society would find some ma- | 
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terials in these treatises for their forthcoming 
English Dictionary ; for instance, here is a defini- 
tion of the phrase Mother- Wit : — 


“As the Philos ph hath observed that there is a 
Natural kind of Logick, which even unlearned men have, 
by which they reason and draw notable shrewd conse- 
quences, which our Neighbours very fitly call Mother- 
wit: So there is a natural kind of Rhetoric! Some men 
naturally are more quick both in thought and speech 


than others.” — P. 42, 





Query, from which of “ our Neighbours” have 
we borrowed the word ? 

A definition of the term Edification may be 
found at p. 52. 

Bp. Wetenhall uses the word Diverd, which Dr. 
Richardson declares is “ only found in Burton :” 

‘Popery is indeed a very fashionable, I mean, out- 

; rv sple , specious, and formal Religion 

but how has it hindred the growth m in Jtaly 
the very centre of Popery What do we mean by the 
usual diverb, the Ztalian Religion? ” — P. 793 

The word earlily I have never met but in the 


following passage : — 


warily 





“Tt is very certain, from Antiquity, that Preaching, in 
the present sense, was long reserved as a peculiar of the 
Bishops, and some tell us it is still in the Eastern Church. 
But yet that it was earlily required of the Presbyters, we 
have already seen out of the preter led Apostolical Con- 
stitutions; and Ferrarius has many more authorities, to 
which I refer the reader.” — P. 742. 





See also such words as conducency (pp. 50. 248.), 
wecogita cy (pp. 66. 75.), ple rophory (p. 80.), dig- 
nation (pp. 86. 360.), prescinding (p. 161.), licit 
(p. 746.), ominate (p. 766.). 

In concluding this Note, I venture to express a 
hope that these 
printed, especially the last. 





valuable treatises may be re- 
EIrRIONNACH. 


“ BARRY-MORE AND THE DU BARRIS.” 


In a magazine notice of Capefigue’s Madame 
Du Barri just published, I observe a singular 
confusion or rather mistake into which the French 
author has fallen respecting the family to which 
the subject of his Memoir has given an historic 
notoriety, if not fame. 

He speaks of the French Du Barris as de- 
secended from an old Scotch family, “ the Barri- 
mores, the younger branch of the Stuarts.” He 
then records a battle-ery as given to the family by 
Charles VII. (a.p. 1429-56), “ Boutez-en avant,” 
and concludes by an anecdote to the effect that 
“a Barry” is supposed to be the page holding 
the horse of Charles I. in Vandyke’s well-known 
portrait of that monarch on horseback. 

Except as matter of genealogical curiosity there 
is little credit to be found in afliliating the Du 
Barris of the seventeenth century on any family, 
whether Scotch or other; but I must observe 
that there seems in this French account a strange 
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mixture of confusion and anachronism in refer- 
ence to the Barry-mores. 

Being maternally descended from the Jrish 
Barrymore family, TI have been naturally inter- 
ested in the history of the house, and it is news to 
me to learn that they were “a younger branch of 
the Stuarts,” or ever or anywise connected with 
Scotland at all. : 

In Ireland the Barrys are carefully and unin- 
terruptedly traceable as settled there from the 
year 1206, when Robert Fitz-Stephen, one of the 
first Strongbownean invaders of Ireland, enfeoffed 
his nephew, Phillip de Barry of Olethan, with 
certain lands in Cork; the family was successively 
ennobled by the viscounty of Buttevant, and earl- 
dom of Barry-more: both titles now extinct, or 
rather, as some think, in abeyance. 

The war-cry of the family euphonised into the 
title, “ Buttevant,” and village of that name in the 
county of Cork, is in Ireland held to have been 


assumed by the Barries long before the reign of 


Charles VII. of France. ‘The uniform tradition 
of the country is, that this cry was the war-shout 
of the Norman Knight in the early conflicts with 
the McCarthies,: the Milesian possessors of the 
district in which he settled himself. 

It seems probable that the French writer has 
been misled by the ancient usage of calling the 
Irish Scoti, and that the later Du Barri family 
of France sprung from some Irish adventurer, 
and not from any of the Scotish bands which the 
French monarchs of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were so desirous to engage as body- 
guards. A. B. R. 


Jelmont. 


CRIME AND ITS COST IN THE HIGHLANDS PRE- 
CEDING THE “ FORTY-FIVE.” 

It may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” to 
have the following particulars of the punishment 
and cost of criminals in the north of Scotland 
preceding the memorable outbreak of 1745. I 
have gleaned the items, along with some other 
curious matters, from a scroll copy of the “ Ac- 
compt of Charge and Discharge of the Treasurer 
of the Royal Burgh of Inverness from Michal- 
mass, 1740, to Michalmass, 1742 years,” which 
lately came into my hands : — 


Scols 
fs ad 
1741, Jany. & To Rope to bind a thief and 
mantainance - - - 010 6 
i , 13. To Cords and hangman’s fee 
for wheeping a thief - 010 0 
° . To a fule sute cloths to the 
hangman - - 116 O 
» Aprvle30. To executioner’s fee from 
Mich, 1740 tothisdate - 1217 6 
» May 21. Toclothingtoanewhangman 10 10 0 
” ~ lo mantainance to 2 men 


under sentence of death, 
from Ist May tol2June- S511 0 
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1741, May 39. To beding to y* 2 men under 
P sentence of death - - 
» June ld. For a new galous, 8 pd. 

speik nails, 100 duble nails 2 10 
To carage of large timber to 


” ” 

the galous muir : . £2 
” = To cash to 12 labourds and 

toun officers helping up the 

galous - - - - 36 
’ ” To drink to wrights and la- 

bourds - - - - 1 

- To drink to the executioner 

severall days confind - Of 
. 12. To rops to hang 2 malefac- 

tors, and knife to y® execu- 

tioner - - - - 1 4 
’ ” Paid for a lether for the gal- 

ous - - - - ° 
. - Paid men caried the lether 

and 2 coflins up and doun- 2 
” ” To executioner for hanging 

2 men - - - - 1 68 
” . To ane lock to the hangman’ 

house ° - : ° 12 
” ” To Robt. Smith for 2 trees 

for the galous - - >» 8 
” ” To Baillie W™. MeIntosh for 

2trees more - - e 66 


To the hangman’s mantain- 
ance @ 2 pecks meale a 
week, 12d. a peck, from 4 
May to 19 Septr. - - 


» <Augt. 13. 


A Cet. 





NOTE ON MR. FROUDE'S “ HISTORY OF ENGLAND.” 
As “N. & Q.” is not the periodical in which to 


| discuss points of doctrine, so is Mr. Froude not 


the writer to whom one would refer for a correct 
expression of theological views. He uses, through- 
out his History, the term “real presence” as syno- 
nymous with “transubstantiation.” Supposing 
him to do this consistently throughout his book, 
there would be no difficulty in understanding his 
meaning. Lingard is with l:im in the adoption of 
the phrase: Hume speaks of the “ corporeal pre 
sence.” But however indifferent an author may 
be about the technicalities of theology and the 
disputes of divines, this indiflerence should not be 
allowed to lead to positive misstatement of facts. 
In the narrative of the trial of John Lambert alias 
Nicholson, for “denying the real -presence” (a8 
Mr. Froude calls it, that is to say, for denying 
transubstantiation), having related the conversa- 
tion between the king and the prisoner, and the 
subsequent transfer of the case to Cranmer and 
the bishops, Mr. Froude goes on to say (vol. iil. 
p- 341.): — 

“The argument began in the morning. First Cran- 
mer, and after him nine other bishops, laboured out their 
learned reasons —reasons which, for fifteen hundred years, 
had satisfied the whole Christian world, yet had suddenly 
ceased to be of longer cogency.” 


Now this famous appeal, it must be remembered, 
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was heard in Westminster Hall on 16th of No- 
yember, 1538: fifteen hundred years, therefore, 
anterior to that date, would take us back to a 
time when the footprints of Our Lord were yet 
fresh upon the earth, and His words had scarce 
died away on the ears of the Apostles. Conse- 
quently there is this dilemma for the historian: 
either transubstantiation was taught by the Apos- 
tles, and Lambert was condemned for denying 
Apostolic doctrine; or transubstantiation was not 
taught by the Apostles, and then Mr. Froude 
has made a statement untrue in fact. That he 
does not intend the former conclusion is manifest 
from the whole tenour of his History ; it appears 
not, therefore, very clearly how he can escape the 
other horn of the dilemma. Arcup. Wer. 


OLD MOTHER LOUSE, OF LOUSE HALL, OXFORD. 


In The Student, or the 
Monthly Misce llany {a periodical published at 
Oxford in 1750-1, and to which Dr. Johnson, 
Thomas Warton, Christopher Smart, Bonnel 
Thornton, and Colman, were contributors), there is 
a pleasant paper on “ several Public Buildings in 
Oxford never before described” (vol. ii. p. 572.), 
in which the writer supplements the accounts of 
previous topographers, and says : — 

“It is well known, that before colleges were establish’d, 
our members were scatter’d about and lodg’d at private 





houses: at length, places were set apart for their recep- 
tion, and dignified by the names of Aospitia, or halls, or 
(in the modern dialect) inns, or tippling-houses. We 


must not, therefore, be surpris’d to find several remaining, 
which retain the antient occupation, not only in the body 
but in the skirts of the town; such as Foxr-hall, Lemon- 
hall, Feather-hall, Stump-hall, Cabbage-hall, Caterpillar- 
hall, &c., &c.,&c. But there is one that deserves particular 
notice, situated N.N.E., a little way out of the town, 
known by the name of Aidney-hall; which has long been 
avery noted seminary.” 

To this list must be added Zouse-hall, of which, 
and its mistress, “* Old Mother Louse,” I will here 
set down the following notes : — 

Anthony 3 Wood, in his Life, under date of 
July 14, 1673, speaks of the abuse heaped upon 
him by Mr. Shirley, the Zerre jilius of Trinity 
College, who, among other things, had called him 
a“ Vir caducus, that intended to put the pictures 
of mother Louse, and mother George, two old 
wives, into my book.” In a note upon this pas- 
sage, Dr. Bliss observes : — 

“The best accounts we can procure of these two ma- 
trons, at this distance of time, are as follow: —- The 
former was the mistress of a little ale-house situated at 
the further end of a row of tenements at the bottom of 
Headington Hill, near the lane leading to Marston, now, 
hot unaptly, called Harpsichord Row. The ingenious 
author of the Biographical History of England, in de- 
scribing a print (by Loggan) of this noted female, in- 
forms us that she was probably the last woman in England 
that wore a ruff. She gave a name to her habitation, 


Oxford and Cambridge | 
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which it retained for many years, and was called Louse 
Hall. None of our modern antiquarians, not evea the in- 
quisitive author of The Companion to the Guide, have 
attempted to investigate the Founpers of our antient 
academical hostels. In the Biograph cal Ilist wy above- 
mentioned, we are told that Cabbage Iall (situated di- 
rectly opposite the London road on Headington Hill) was 
founded by a taylor. Caterpillar-hall, the name of the 
house higher up the hill, was no doubt a complimentary 
appellation, intimating to posterity that, on account of 
its better commons, it had drawn away a great number 
of students from its inferior s ciety, or, in other words, 
that the caterpillar had eat up the cabbage.” 

The print by Loggan represents Mother Louse 
wearing her ruff, high conical hat, and apron. It 
is a half-length figure seen in profile. The face 
betokens shrewd intelligence, and her features are 
of that familiar form termed “nutcracker.” She 
bears in either hand a pot of ale ; and in the back- 
ground is a small cottage, probably intended for 
Louse Hall. Underneath the print is her coat of 
arms (three lice passant, with a jug for a crest,) 
surrounded by these lines : — 





“ You laugh now, Goodman ‘Two-shoes, but at what? 

My grove, my mansion-house, or my dun hat: 

Is it for that my loving chin and snout 

Are met, because my teeth are fallen out ? 

Is it at me, or at my ruff you titter? 

Your Grandmother, you rogue, ne’er wore a fitter. 

Is it at forehead’s wrinkle, or cheek’s furrow, 

Or at my mouth, so like a coney-borrough, 

Or at those orient eyes, that ne’er shed tear 

But when the excisemen come, that’s twice a year. 

Kiss me, and tell me true, aud when they fail, 

Thou shalt have larger pots, and stronger ale.’ 

Who was the Oxford man, I wonder, who was 
old Mother Louse’s laureate? Neither Thomas 
Warton, nor his compeers, seem to have sung her 
glories and sustained her fame. Perhaps, by 
their time, it had somewhat died out; and The 
Oxford Sausage was content to hand down to pos- 
terity the names of her successors in catering for 
the inner wants of Oxford undergraduates — Nell 
Batchelor, Mother Baggs, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Spreadbury. The old ale-wives had gone out of 
fashion, and their names are not to be found 
either in The Oxford Sausage, or The Cambridge 
Tart. ‘They had passed away with Mother Dam- 
nable — with “ Elynor Rumming, the fumous ale- 
wife of England” (of whom poet-laureate Skelton 
sang) — with Falstaff’s Mistress Quickly, the 
shadowy hostess of the Boar's Head in Eastcheap 
— with Mistress Jane Rouse, the veritable hostess 
of the same —and with old Mother Louse and her 
ruff. 

But of this famous Oxford ale-wife a parti- 
cular account has been preserved in a rare Latin 
pamphlet-poem of twenty-six pages, entitled “Ox- 
onium Poema, authore F. V. ex de Christi, 
Oxon., T'ypis W. Hall, Impensis Rie. Davis, 1667.” 
In my copy of this poem, the author's initials are 
explained by the following inscription in a con- 
temporary handwriting: “Fran. Vernon to his 
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Brother James, now Secretary of State, a.p. | 
1700.” The poem gives a description of Oxford 

and its environs — of “ Christ Ch., the Dean, the 
Chapitre”—of the “ Physick Gardens, the Vines, | 
rm Jessime, Sensitive Pl.” —of “ Port. | 
mead, where horses feed in common” The |} 
Caussey which le ads to New Parkes; Exercises; | 


—of “ 


People walking ; ¢ Cattle fee lin «; Schollars that 
dispute as they w alk” —of “ Bullington Green ; 
the Play of Stow-ball”—of “ Leaping, Wrestling, 
Playing at Quoits; Making ‘Trimtrams with 


Rushes and Flowers,” &e., &c. And of old Mother 


Louse and Louse-hall it discourseth thus : — 
“Near Nor- Quam prop, famisonum fas sit mihi que- 
thampton rere tectum, 
Road stands, Non oculis hine conspicuum, sed mente 
&e. petendum. 
(vi : quibus est altas sedes spectare Vo- 
l Iptas, 
Atqui unus labor est urbes lustrare Vi- 
dendo, 
Hac mecum torquete pedes, et vertite 
mentes. ) 
Stat Domus Antiquos multum celebrata 


per annos, 

Obsita virgultis, et sylve juncta frequenti. 

Nomen habet, Titulosque animale recepit 
ab illo, 

Quod citd sex pedibus miserorum terga 
pererrans, 

Crudeles morsus, et perfida vulnera figit. 

Atque solo totidem pedibus distare vi- 


Louse-Hall. 


Domus sea 





pedes alta. detur. 

IIanc Aulam faciles appellavere Nepotes 

Dissimilem Regum caret illa 
columnis 

Marmoreis, non hi 


templis, 


auro laquearia squal- 





lent, 
Pulvere sed crasso obducta, et fuligin 
nigra 
Horrescunt; totaque domo, atulisque 
fenestris, 
Non interruptas pertexit Aranea telas, 
The old Wo- Hane tenet immortalis Anus, que lecta 


man of Louse coquendo 


Hall. Hordea, tum puros 

Cervese@ succos, labentes sustinet annos, 

Paulatim in famam crevit Domus, illa 
Juventa 

Tastorum, et 
colono. 

Quin. etiam hi 
actus 


Abscondit caput 


libando & paupere cella 


pingui nimium ben? nota 


pluviis, et tempestatibus 


, et tuta latet arce Viator. 


Hic nivibus gravis, et Boreali percitus 
imbre 

Excutit .Lrumnas, et predas explicat au- 
ceps 


Swpe die festo, musarum cultor ab urbe 
Currit, et attonitus Cervesze munera laudat. 
Quos omnes gremio bene sedula Mater 
anili 
Excipit, et magno plausu dimittit euntes. 
Vix tu Gallinas tectis sperare sub illis 
Auderes, aut fumosam tibi poscere Pernam, 
Nota tamen refero, seepe invenere petentes. 
Denique Nobilium non invida fercula 
Pompis 


[ Qnd S 


. VII. Arnit 2, 69, 


Exorngnt tenues, et candida mate a mensas, 

His magnis est Major an us, que plurimg 
con lit 

Ipsa dapes, hilari vultu, multoqu 


» lepore 
Viuat Anus, que cana caput, nec 


dentibug 


ullis 
Aspera, Cervesam meliorem nectare pro 
PD eon. 
Atque Hecubam forma quam vincit, vin. 
cat et annis, 
Ast ego fabellas solitus ridere jocosas, 
Mirarique graves fusco de pectore voces, 


Et quam longa dedit rerum experientig 
Barbam, 

Pro tantis meritis, et pura crimine vita, 

Et pro Cervesa semper sine fraude recocta, 

Hoc tibi promitto. Veniet quum Jupiter 











Hospes 

pes, 
Mutuabit pellem, et fies de Baucide Numen, 
Vicinisque simul pagis ab urbe coleris 
Tu quoque stramineo quondam Domas 


Horrida culmo, 
Cujus inequales sustentant pondera postes, 
Quanquam non Pario lucent tibi mania 
Saxo, 
Nec te Praxiteles, nec te decoravit Apelles, 
Sed tituli obscuras dedit ipse Pediculug 
umbras, 
Dum tamen innocuis latitas domus hospita 
usis, 
Et tua Castalios exundant pocula rivos, 
Semper honore meo, semper celebrabere 
versu, 
O-roniique altas inter cantaberis arces, 
Sed Lusi satis, et me nunc ad seria volvo.” 


As the Oxonium Poema is rare, and appears to 
have escaped the notice of Dr. Bliss and others 
who have made mention cf Mother Louse, this 


minute and contemporary description of the fa- 


| antient academical hostels.” 


|“ N. & Q.” 





ale-wife may not Ay altogether uninterest- 
ing to the readers of “N. & Q.” An account of 
these old ale-wives and cooks forms a yet un- 
written page in the history of our university life 
and customs. I therefore hope to add to the pre- 
sent contribution (at some future opportunity) by 
a brief memoir of a modern eccentric descendant 
of the Mother Louse tribe; and I trust that the 
present Note may suggest farther communications 
on college ale-wives, and “the founders of our 

Curnnert Besos. 


mous 





Minor Actes. 


Grant from the Prior, &c. of St. John the Bap- 
tist Without, Dublin, of T'wo Messuages in Kinsale 
to Richard Ronan. — The following will be read 
with interest by the Dublin correspondents of 
The original deed is among the Ro- 
nan papers preserved - with the Sarsfield MSS.:— 

“Sper ~~ nos Walterus Ludlow prior et conventus 
domus Sancti Johannis Baptisti extra novam portam 
Civitatis Dub linie de unanimi consensu et assensu dedi- 
mus Ricardo Ronan mercatori ville de Kynsalle terciam 
partem duoruam messuagiorum cum suis pertinentiis ia 
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g how the sheep and 


may be Interesting, as showin 


f antiquity surpassed our own in fatness. 


Gluttons are said to be 





ke the fatned Leo relates, 
which sec in | sv 1x0) 
id, and tight their 
t \ like traines 
were caried up in wheel : ke the fatned 
hogs S r mentions, that could not move for fat, and 


re so senselesse that mise made nests in their buttocks, 
they not once feeling them.” — The Glasse of Humors, 


C. Mansrieity Incresy. 


Snap-dragon.—In course of conversation a 
short time since the game of snap-dragon was 
mentioned, when a friend asking its etymology, 
I suggested a derivation fromthe German schnapps, 
spirit, and drache, dragon, and that it was equi- 
valent to spirit-fire. Upon turning afterwards to 
the dictionaries no such derivation, nor a very satis- 
factory one, was given. 

Seeing that the game has been called flap and 
slap-dragon at different times, I would on this 
note found a Query. Is the game of home origin ? 
If not, whence, and when introduced ? 

Shakspeare, in the Second Part of Henry IV., 
Act I]. Se. 4, makes Falstatf answer — 

*And drinks off candles’ ends for flap-d 
And in Love's Labour's Lost, Act V., Se. 1. — 
“Thou art easier swallowed than a flap-dragon.” 
In the Winter's Tale (Act IIT. Se. 3.) he makes 


a verb of 





“But to make an end of the ship; to see how the sea 
flap-lragoned it.” 
An account of the game is to be found in No, 
85. of The Tatler. T. W. Wonror. 


Brighton. 


: The Coan, an Object of Worship. —In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century a Highland 
chieftain was charged before the Scotish Privy 
Council with being “a worshipper of the Coan,” 
which object of idolatry was brought to Edin- 
burgh, and solemnly burned at the Cross. What 
was the Coan? In Gregory's History of the 
Western Highlands and Isle of Scotland (Edin- | 
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1e Coan is described as “ an image 


: oC ag 
but this is by no means exe 





} ] ] 
shousn the eXplanation oc- 


: work, but incidentally 





me correspondent versed 
1 . , 
Xe to throw light upon a 
at , i 
2 littl nter¢ ne, 
R. S. F. 
| 
1 Life af ¢ In the Rotter mer 
( toi 4 Ne er, 1777, is to e found a 
cu 1s articl ot which wy g lfuther made a 
not The translation is 


anark, Scotland, Wil- 





liain D is L gray I were 
born on tl same hi ded by 
the same u ized toge in the 





if 9 years they married 
together in the church of their baptism. ‘They were 
ever ill till the dav before their death, and the day of 
their death completed their hundredth year. ‘They died 
on the same bed, and were buried together in the church 
near to the place where, about a hundred years before, 
they were baptized.” No children mentioned. } 


Is this a proved fact ? 


same church. 








Sprok. 


Dutch c ‘ourage. _ 
“Do: sk what is Dutch courage? 
isk the Thames, and ask the fleet 
That, in London's fire and plague vears, 
with de Ruyter y irds would 1 
Ask Prince Robert and d’Estrées, 
Sulebay and the Boyne, 


1ose iron valour 





ask vou 
Ask the Duke, 
with our chivalry did join, 
Ask your Wellington, oh ask him, 
of our, Prince of Orange bold, 
And a tale of nebler spirit 
will to wond’ring ears be told ; 
And if ever foul invaders 
threaten your King William’s throne, 
If dark Papacy be mining, 
or if Chartists want vour own, 
Or whatever may betide you, 
that needs rid of foreign will, 
Only ask of your Mutch neighbours 
“and you'll see Dutch courage still.” 
J. LL. van LeNNEP. 













Rueries. 
CHATTERTON. 

About two years ago I intimated, through a 
local journal, what I am now desirous of making 
as extensively known as possible amongst anti- 
quaries through the columns of “N. & Q.,.” 
namely, that there is in existence a large folio 
manuscript volume relating to Chatterton, the 
contents of which I believe have never yet been 
seen but by its successive custodians. It origi- 
nally belonged to the poet's friend, Mr, George 
Catcott, who presented it to the late Lord Charle- 
mont, at the same time prohibiting, in his own 


handwriting at the commencement of the book, 
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and in very positive terms, any person copying or | 
making any use whatever of its contents; and its | 
acceptance was accompanied with a solemn pledge 
civen by his lordship that this injunction should 
be scrupulously observed. At the end of the 
manuscript is a very long letter, also written by 
the donor, in which, as I am told, he describes 
Chatterton himself, and the manner of finding the 
poems ascribed to Rowley. 

On becoming acquainted with the above parti- 
culars from a gentleman who, some ten years ago, 
saw the exterior of the book at Lord Charlemont’s 
residence, and was informed by an attendant of | 
what I have stated, I wrote to the Rev. the S. F. | 
T. C., Dublin (a gentleman well known to anti- 
quaries as eminently qualified to undertake the 
task) to aid me in an endeavour to discover the 
nature of the contents of the mysterious volume. 
This he very readily engaged to do; but after 
various applications, personally and by letter, he 
was unable to accomplish what I know would 
have been a source of pleasure to him. In his 
final letter to me on the subject, dated January 
15th, 1858, he says : — 

“ I regret very much that my efforts to procure access 
to Lord Charlemont’s MSS. of Chatterton were abortive. 
There seemed some unwillingness to allow them to be 
examined, and every application I made to his lordship 
received a civil answer, and a promise at some future 
time to permit me to see the MSS. My last application 
was made about August last; and the answer was that 
the MSS. were locked up, and that it was not then pos- 
sible to get at them, but that his lordship would give 
directions to have them taken out of their place of cus- 
tody, and would let me know as soon as he had them; 
but I have never heard anything of them since, and I 
could scarcely write again after that answer.” 


It is clear from this letter that the volume is 
still in existence, and also that the secresy re- 
garding it is rigidly observed. But what are its 
contents? ‘This is a question it is very desirable 
should be answered; and in the hope that the 
subject will be taken up, and the answer given by 
some of the antiquarian readers of “ N. & Q.,” I 
desire to place these facts upon record in its 
columns. A local friend has suggested that its 
contents may be the “ Exhibition,” a poem of 
Chatterton’s, which Mr. Catcott once had an idea 
of publishing ; but on consulting his friends, “they 
were unanimously of opinion that it ought to be 
altogether suppressed,” on account of its gross 
personality both in relation to “ the faculty, and 
the clergy in general, and his own (Mr. Catcott’s) 
family in particular ;” that gentleman himself 
observing, they “are so grossly satirised, that I 
am almost ashamed to be in possession of such an 
abusive libel.” My friend's suggestion, however 
probable, does not settle the question as to the | 
contents of the MS. volume in question, which yet | 
awaits decision by some one favoured to examine 
it. Georce Pryrce. | 

Bristol City Library. 





‘ 


| are given in full, and not in the other. 
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Miter Auerics. 


“ A Long History of a Short Session,” §c.— 
Who was the writer of a good-sized 8vo. pamphlet, 
“printed in the year 1714,” and entitled A Long 
History of a Short Session of a certain Parliament 
in a certain Kingdom? 1 have two editions of the 
publication, which differ in this respect, that in 
one of them the names of the leading characters 
There is 
nothing in either of them to tell the reader of 
another edition. Abuna, 


Campbell's “ Pleasures of Hope,” Part I.:— 

“ Thus, while Elijah’s burning wheels prepare 
From Carmel’s heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet’s mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man.” 

Is not Campbell wrong in making Mount Car- 
mel the scene of the translation of Elijah? In 
2 Kings ii. we have the whole account, viz. that 
Elijah came to Jericho, then passed over Jordan, 
and, “as they still went on,” he was taken up ina 
chariot of fire. This of course was on the eastern 
coast of Jordan, whereas every one knows that 
Mount Carmel is far up situate on the west by 
the sea shore. Surely poetical licence could never 
extend so far. I have not seen it mentioned in 
any annotated edition. T. F. D. 


Execution of Domestic Animals for Murder.— 
Did the law of any continental state during the 
Middle Ages require this? I have lately met 
with three anecdotes, — of the hanging of a bull 
for killing a girl; of one boar for killing, and of 
another for killing and eating, a child. The first 
and third cases occurred in the Low Countries, 


| and the second at Macon in Burgundy, appa- 


rently after that province had been annexed to 
France, and all during the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century. These scem to have been judicial 
acts, as the public executioner was employed 
under the superintendence of the authorities. 
Unless you are of opinion that the practice was 
merely a sort of lynching, I would farther inquire 
whether any canon of a provincial council, based 
on the well-known provision in Exodus, xxi. 28, 
can have sanctioned such an extraordinary pro- 
cedure ? The canon law, as far as I can discover, 
is silent on the subject; and the civil law, in re- 
quiring the forfeiture of the offending animal, 
agrees in the main with ours respecting deodands, 
which, having long fallen into abeyance, was 
finally abolished in 1846. H. Px. 


The “ Cup of Love."—T saw the other days 
“cup of love :” the inscription on it I give below. 
It was, the owner told me, one of four, two of 
which (as the last representative of the family) he 
possesses; and it is possible he may ascertain the 
whereabouts of the two missing ones through the 
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means of your publication. Of course we all 
know of “grace cups” and “loving cups,” but 
can any of your re aders tell me whether cups of 
family love were usual in former days as legacies? 
It seems to me a pleasanter and more unselfish 
bequest than a mourning ring. The affection for 
the departed donor of the cup, according to the 
inscription on the “ cup of love,” is to draw closer 
the bonds of affection amongst the surviving rela- 
tions; a warm and enduring sunbeam of affection 
is to be reflected from the past upon the present. 
“10 Junii, 1742. 
Poculum Charitatis 
Nepotibus suis singulis et neptibus 
Ab Avia amantissima C. N, legatum est, 
Hac mente, 
Ut quoties alii alios interviserent, 
Ex eo propinarent sibi, 
Et memores quo affectu eos ipsa dilexit 
Eo se invicem prosequerentur.” 
Which may be roughly rendered : — 
“ A Grandmother a Cup of Love 
To each Grandchild bequeaths, 
And trusts, each, love of her will prove 
By mutual deeds of love. 
Oft as they meet, and drink, may they 
rhink, as the cup goes round, 
Of her advice who's past away 
And mingled with the ground.” 
G. 
Farren Family.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether there are any families in Ireland 
of the name of Farren? what are their coats of 
arms? and if there is any pedigree of such fami- 
lies extant ? GENEALOGIST. 


Origin of the Bayonet. — 

“ A lower ridge or buttress of the Montagne d’Arrhune 
is called La Bayonette from that weapon of war, invented 
extemporaneously, it is said, on this spot by a Basque re- 
giment, who having run short of ammunition, assaulted 
the Spaniards opposed to them by sticking the long 
knives which the Basques commonly carry into the bar- 
rels of their muskets, and thus charging the enemy. This 
must have occurred some time in the sixteenth or early 
in the seventeenth century.” 

The foregoing is from Murray's Handbook of 
France. Whence is the story derived? J. Y. A. 


“A Memorial for the Learned.” — In the year 
1686 there was printed A Memorial for the 
Learned, which is said on the title-page to have 
been the work of J. D. Gent. The dedication to 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn is signed by N. Tate, the 
poet-laureate, who mentions that the MS. was 
submitted to him, that the author was a person of 
position, and the work one of great learning and 
research. That it was the production of an ac- 
complished and learned man is obvious, and there 
could be no other reason except the modesty of 
the writer for objecting to his name being given 
to the public. The copy before me was formerly 
in the Lauderdale library,—one of those choice col- 
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lections of books carefully preserved in old fami- 

lies which occasionally are broken up, but which 

ought always to be held by the possessor of the 

title and estate as heirlooms. J. M. 
Edinburgh. 


Tuke's “ Divine Comedian.” —Can you give me 
any information regarding a piece with the follow- 
ing title, and its author? The Divine Comedian; 
or, the Right Use of Plays,—a sacred tragi-comedy, 
by Richard Tuke, 4to. 1672. This sacred drama 
is said, in the Biographia Dramatica, to be dedi- 
cated to the Countess of Warwick. R. Ineus. 


Glasgow. 


Portrait of Mad, de Maintenon.— Last Friday, 
on view at Christie & Manson's, was one of the 
finest portraits I ever saw, entered in the cata- 
logue as Mad. de Maintenon, by “ Netcher.” 
There must be something symbolical in the ac- 
companiments, which I am anxious to ascertain. 
She holds a large full-blown rose in her right 
hand, with leaves falling down; a gold watch in 
tortoiseshell case, the pointers past twelve. Is 
this very remarkable picture known? Any in- 
formation will oblige C. R., M.D. 


Dr. Watts's last Thoughts on the Trinity.—Was 
Dr. Watts a Unitarian? This has recently (by 
implication) been denied. A correspondent (“ N. 
& Q.,” 2™S. v. 523.) contrives, very adroitly, to 
avoid telling us what were Dr. Watts’s real senti- 
ments. Now, if we may believe Dr. Credibility 
Lardner (letters to the Rev. Mr. Merivale, and 
Merivale’s letters to Dr. Priestley), Dr. Watts died 
a Unitarian. Why was the pamphlet suppressed ? 
Why did the executors “think it unfit for publi- 
cation?” Surely it was unfit in no other sense 
than being against his former opinions. Will 
some one of your correspondents tell us what this 
pamphlet contains? Let us have the truth. 

G. N. 

Raleigh's Portraits. —Can your correspondent, 
N. B., inform me if a small engraving I have of 
Sir Walter, by Rob. Vaughan (1650), is taken 
from the picture he mentions at Bothwell. The 
staff is in his right hand, resting on a globe. He 
is in armour, and cocks and shields are in the top 
corners : over, is “ Tam Marti, quam Mercurio.” 


r 


Quotation Wanted. — 
al ° , ° ° To talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news.” 
VESPERTILIO. 


Polwhele’s “ Frolick.” —In a catalogue of Shak- 
sperian and dramatic literature, I observed a MS. 
piece, with the following title: Zhe Frolick, or, 
the Lawyer cheated, a new comedy by E. P. Eliza- 
beth Polwhele, “an unfortunate younge woman 
haunted by Poetick divils,” 1671 — original un- 
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published manuscript dedicated to Prince Rupert. 
Is anything known regarding the authoress ? 
R. Ineuis. 


«1, information of the 


Dramatic Authors. — War t 





Trinity College, author of a Sermon published in 
1658 or 1659. 2 Philip Bennet, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College; author of The Beau's Ade ntures, 
a far 1733; Beau Philosopher, a poem, 
1736. “He died about 1752. 3. Ex val Lewis, 
M.A., author of he Patriot King displayed, in the 
Lif wid Reign of Henry th 
E 

Po 






from the Time of his Quarrel with the 
» to his Death, 1769. INGLIs. 


neland 3 


Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar). — It is well known 
that this celebrated person was the friend of Opie 
the painter, and greatly assisted in introducing 
him to practice; but is anything oa of Dr. 
Wolcott as an amateur artist himself ? ee 


Orde the Caricaturist.— Some old caricature 
etchings in my possession have the name T. Orde 
attached. Is anythi ing known of him? E. Kine 


My part lye s therein-a.” — The words of the 
song, “* My part lyes therein-a.”. Any gentleman 
who will be so kind as to copy it wili confer a 
favour on Epwarp Kine. 

Lymington, Hants. 


Luchyn or Lukin of Essex. —1I am endeavour- 
ing to complete a full pedigree of this old family, 
branches of which have been settled for many 
years at Great Baddow, Roxwell, Messing, and 
Dunmow. Geoffrey Lukyn, the oldest known 
member, died in 1549, and from him descend the 


present Earls of Verulam, and the Windhams of 


Felbrigge ; but I have been unable, from the 
ordinary sources of information, to obtain the 
intermediate links, Any particulars, however ap- 
parently unimportant, will be gladly received and 
acknowledged by Cuartes Rosinson. 


28. Gordon Street. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Vivat Oranje. — On an old China punch-powl is 
the inscription “Vivat Oranje, 1745." What 
does this allude to? E. Kina. 


[* Vivat Oranje!” in Dutch “ Oranje boven!” (Orange 
above! or Orange up!) was an old national or political 
ery of the Dutch, employed by those who were adherents 
of the House of Orange. William I., who was born 153 

and obtained in 1540 from his cousin, Renato of Nassau, 
the principality of Orange, founded the Republic of the 
United Netherlands. Hence the rallying cry, “ Oranje 
boven!” (vide Alison’s Hist. of Europe, Nov. 15, 1813, 

note.) In 1745, the Dutch helped the English against 
the young Pretender. This circumstance may account 
fur the appearance of “ Vivat Oranje!” on the punch- 


¢ following authors: —1. Isaac Craven of 


Righth, King of 


S. VIL. Arnrix 2, 59, 


bowl of that date. Or the inscription may convey g 








neering allusion to the reported ct of the Dutch 
at Fontenoy, earlier in the same y they are said 
t to have proy 1 1. t Oranje!” they 
k good care to do that . 
Gravesend. — Can any reader suggest th e ety- 


mology of Gravesend? I have somewhere seen 
it stated that it tained its name from the facet 
that it was the last place where people dying on 
board an outward-bound ship were buried on 
shore, i. e. the graves ended there, and that after 
passing Gravesend, the bodies were committed to 
the deep. Is there any warrant for such a pro- 
ceeding ? Has it existed, or does it still hold? 
Z. WwW. W onror. 
[ Both Lambarde and Leland derive the name of Graves- 
| from the Saxon word Gerefu, a Ruler, or Portreve 
it,”” says Lambarde, “ Portreve is the ruler of 
wn, and Grares-end is as much as to say, the limit, 
mind, or precinct of such a rule or office.” Leland, in 
his Jtinerary, calls it Grera. In the Domesday-book 
this place is called Grares-ham, and in the Textus Roffen- 





“So tl 





sis Greves-ende. Others, however, derive the name from 
ref, a coppice, denoting its situation at the extremity 
a wood towards the sea. ] 


4 

Greek Testament. —Can any of your readers 
say who was the editor of a Greek Testament, two 
vols., with brief Latin notes (2nd edition), pub- 
lished in 1778 by J. Robson, New Bond Street, 
and B. Law, Ave Maria Lane? ‘The dedication 
is as follows : — 

“ Reverendissimo in Christo Patri ac Domino Frederico 
Divina Providentia Archiepiscopo Cantuariensi, totius 








Angliz Primati et Metrop 10; hos commentaries in 
Novi Feederis libros, viri reverendi tov paxaperov, L. M. D. 
D. D. Q Eprror.” 


Who was the archbishop ? and who was 6 jaxe- 
irns ? C. J. S. Warxer. 
[The archbishop is Dr. Frederick Cornwallis. The 
work was edited by the Rev. Samuel Hardy, late Rector 
of Little Blakenham, Suffolk, and is usu lly attributed to 
him; but from the dedication it would seem that the 











editor was not the author of the notes. The first edition 
is published in 1768; second in 1778; and rd in 
1R°0 


Playing on the Salt-Box.—In the Bovk for a 
Rainy Day an individual is mentioned as having 
had a talent for playing on the “salt-box.” I 
have in vain racked my brains to ascertain what 

ort of an instrument that could be. Can you en 
lighten me ? Duryart. 

[The “ salt-box ” is often played upon by Merry An- 
drews at country fairs, by beating it with a rolling-pin. 
In Croker’s Boswell (p. 143. ed. 1859) our correspondent 
will tind Johnson praising the humour of Bonnell Thorn- 
ton’s b yurlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s D 1, alK 1 repes ating the 
lines, — 

“In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering, and clapping combine; 

With a rap and a tap, while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling re 

bounds.” 
In a note Mr. Croker quotes from Dr, Burney a passage 
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which well illustrates this subject: —“In 1769 I set for 
Smart and Newbery, Thornton’s burlesque Ode on St. 
(Cecilia’s Day. It was performed at Ranelagh in masks, 
toa very crowded audience, as I was told; for I then re- 
sided in Norfolk. Beard sang the salt-box song, which 
was admirably mpanied on that instrument by Brent, 
sr, and father of Miss Brent the cele- 





the fencing 
rated singer, gs on the broomstick as bassoon, and 
a remarkable perfurmer on the Jew’s harp: — 

‘Buzzing twangs the iron lyre.’ 


Cleavers were cast in bell-metal for this entertainment. 
verformers of the Old Woman’s Oratory, employed 
I believe 





employed at Ranelagh on this 


Mr. Sympson.— The Rev. Dr. Seward of Lich- 
field published in 1750 an edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Dr. Seward was assisted in his 
editorial labours by a Mr. Sympson. Can you in- 
form me who this Mr. Sympson was? R. Ineuis. 

[Dr. Seward’s assistant was the Rev. John Sympson of 
Gainsborough, who, according to his monumental inscrip- 
tion printed in Stark’s History of Gainsborough, edit. 


1843, p. 395., died on April 24, 1755.) 


Replies. 
BISHOP BEDELL. 
(2™ S. vii. 229.) 

Your intelligent correspondent 8. has been led 
into a chronological inaccuracy by the biographers 
of Sir Henry Wotton and Bishop Bedell. He 
states that — 

“ Bedell quitted Cambridge in 1599 for St. Edmunds- 
bury; in which last-mentioned place he continued until 
the spring of 1604, when he accompanied Sir Henry Wot- 
ton as his chaplain to Venice. He remained abroad eight 

? five] years, or until 1612. The gunpowder conspiracy 
was detected in Nov. 1605, or twenty months at least 
after his departure for the Continent. It is manifest, 
therefore, that he could not have ‘received a letter from 
London, while he was a preacher at St. Edmundsbury, 
thout the discovery of the qunpowde ry lot, with all the cir- 





cumstances of it. 

This mistatement is not surprising ; for Walton 
positively assures us that Bedell accompanied 
Wotton on his embassage to Venice. He says, 
Sir Henry having resolved upon Venice, left England 
accompanied through France to Venice by gentle- 
of the best families and breeding that this nation 
afforded; they were too many to name, but these two, 
for the following reasons, may not be omitted. Sir Al- 
bertus Morton his nephew *, who went his secretary ; and 
William Bedell, a man of choice learning and sanctified 
wisdom, who went his chaplain.” — Life of Sir Henry 
Wotton. 


Wotton was dispatched by James I. as ambas- 
sador in July, 1604—not in the spring, as stated 
by Nichols, Progresses of James I., ii. 469. Wot- 
ton, writing to Secretary Winwood from Dover, 
July 19, 1604, tells him, that he expects to be at 





: * Not his half-brother, as stated by Mr. John Holmes 
in the last edition of Wordsworth’s Eccles. Biography. 
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Venice in thirty-five days. (Winwood's Memorials, 

5 At this time Bedell was faithfully dis 
charging his pastoral duties at Bury St. Edmunds. 
The chaplain who accompanied Sir Henry was 
Nathaniel Fletcher, son of Dr. Richard Fletcher, 
Bishop of London, who continued to reside at 
Venice for above two years. This we learn from 
the following fragment of a letter sent by Sir 
Henry Wotton to the Earl of Salisbury, Birch 
MS. 4160, p. 360., in British Museum ; — 

“ Sept. 22, 1606. Sent by this, Mr. Nathaniel Fletcher, 
son to the Bishop of London. He is drawn home by his 
own urgent occasions, having been here [ Venice} with 
me now two years. And as the first that hath preached 
God’s truth on this side the Alps, since the main de- 
formities thereof, so it hath pleased God also to bless his 
peregrination with the sight of this memorable, and I 
hope eternal variance between the Pope and a neighbour 
State upon the point of his authority, which, as it was 
built and conserved by ignorance, the great mystery of 
this Church, so being now called into examination and 
discourse, is likely by all human reason to lose much of 
that foolish reverence which maintained it.* For himself, 
I am bound to say, that we have in this poor family re- 
ceived much benefit by his painful and learned instruc- 
tions, and much contentment in his discreet behaviour.” 
Sir Henry Wotton then requests “that Mr. Fletcher may, 
by his Lordship’s means, be put into the list of the 
preachers at the Court the next Lent.” 

Another letter from Sir Henry Wotton to the 
Earl of Salisbury, preserved by Dr. Birch on a 
fly-leaf of his copy of Burnet’s Life of William 
Bedell, informs us that Bedell did not join Wot- 
ton’s embassage until the year 1607 : — 

“ Venice, Feb. 23, 1606-7. 

“T have occasion, at the present, of the begging your 
Lordship’s passport and encouragement for one Mr. Be- 
dell, whom I shall be very glad to have with me in the 
place of Chaplain ; because I hear very singular commen- 
dation of his good gifts and discreet behaviour. It may, 
therefore, please your Lordship, when he shall take the 
boldness to present himself before you, to set forward also 





this piece of God's service. 

Bedell appears to have reached Venice towards 
the latter part of May, 1607; for in his Original 
Letters, Dublin, 12mo., 1742, Letter I. p. 14., he 
says, * Not long afte rmy coming [to Venice], the 
Pope sent his nuncio hither, the Bishop of Ri- 
mini.” Now Cardinal Gessi, Bishop of Rimini, 
received his instructions from Paul V. on the 4th 
of June, 1607, as the appointed nuncio to the re- 
public of Venice (Ranke’s Popes of Lome, ii. 426., 
edit. 1847). Bedell was certainly at Venice when 
the attempt was made upon the life of Father 
Paul, which happened on October 5, 1607; for 
when the Republic assigned him a guard, and 
ordered that no one should be permitted to speak 
with him, Bedell alone was excepted, who had free 
ingress to him. J. YEOwELL. 

* Paul V. did not absolve the subjects of Venice from 
their allegiance, but put the state under an Interdict, for- 
bidding the celebration of divine offices throughout its 
territory. The Venetian clergy, except the Jesuits, 
obeyed the Senate rather than the Pope. 
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“THE RIDDLE.” 
(2™ 8. vii. 200.) 
“ The Riddle. 

“§-hall’s have a Game at Put, to pass away the time? 
X-pect no foul-play; though I do play the Knave 
I-have a King at hand, vea, that I have: 

C-Cards be true, then the Game is mine. 

R-ejoyce my heart, to see thee then repine. 

A-that’s lost, that’s Cuckold’s luck. 

T-rey comes like Quarter, to pull down the Buck.” 

This “ riddle,” or acrostic, seems to have been 
written by a royalist, in the thrilling interval be- 
tween the resignation of Richard Cromwell and 
the restoration of Charles II.; and to express in 
enigmatical terms the designs and hopes of the 
King’s adherents, under colour of describing a 
game of “ put.” 

“Put,” it appears, is usually played by two 
persons with siz cards, each hand containing 
three. The initial letters of the seven verses are 
an anagram, and indicate the number of the cards 
employed. §S, X,I,C,R, A, T, make SIX CART, 
or six cartes (siz cards). Six cards, also, are ex- 
pressly mentioned in the riddle itself; namely, 
“the Knave” (line 2.), “a King” (3.), “ Heart” 
(5.), “ Trey,” “ Quarter,” or quatre, and “ the 
Buck” (7.): —“the Buck,” probably one of the 
picture-cards, or the ace, inferior to “Trey,” which 
is the best card in the game of put; therefore 
“ Trey” comes “ to pull down the Buck.” 

“Shall’s have a game of put, fo pass away the 
lime ?” i.e. during the weary and anxious period 
of waiting for the King’s arrival. The political al- 
lusions are obvious throughout,’ and could hardly 
fail to be understood by pe rsons then living. 
“ Though I do play the Knave, I have a King at 
hand ;”—Though I dissemble, and conceal my 
designs (as did Monk, &c.), the King is not far 
off. He was on the opposite shore of the Channel, 
preparing to embark for England. “ Cards, be ye 
true,” &e.: of the professed royalists had 
been false. “The Game is mine. Rejoice, my 
heart, to see thee then repine :"—Great will be our 
joy to see the vexation of the opposite party when 
we have won. “Ah, that's lost!"—A temporary 
check ; the failure about that time of an ill-con- 
certed effort to restore the royal cause; Sir G. 
Booth defeated by Lambert, Aug. 19, 1659, in 


— Some 
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quatre,” energetically, tna “faire du bruit 
| comme quatre.” 

“The Buck” is an old English synonym for 
the coarse appellation in the preceding verse, in- 
tended, no doubt, for a Puritan, or for the Puri. 
tan party. “ Pulling down the Buck” is also an 


allusion to hunting. e, 


consequence of which the King deferred his em- | 


barkation. Yet the King's friends little heeded 
this transient disaster, as is evident from the un- 
concerned and jeering tenour of line 6.: “Ah! 
That's lost! That's Cuckhold’s luck ;” q.d. your 


“ Trey” 
quatre the lowest, some difficulty may be found 
in the expression, “ Trey comes like Quarter, to 
pull down,” &e., which looks like assimilating the 
greater to the less. But “like Quarter” is a 
French phrase Anglicised, “Trey comes comme 


being the highest card in put, and | 





BROOM AT THE HEAD OF THE 
MAST. 

(1* §. iv. 76.) 

In reading this article of Mr. James Cornisu, 
I felt, as did the cook of the Prince de Condé, 
the great Vatel, when he tasted his pudding “) 
la Chipolata,” of which he knew the ingredients, 
but not the quantities. “C'est bien ca, mais ce 
nest pas ¢a,” quoth he; “la liaison n'y est pas.” 
I felt, and could not tell why, that Mr. Cornisu 
had not quite done justice to Tromp (not Van 
Tromp). Wagenaur, in his Nederlandsche His- 
torie; Bilderdijk, in his Geschiedenis des Vader- 
lands; Kok, Woordenboch, not even allude to 
the broom. Mr. J.C. de Jonge only, Over het 
Nederlandsche Zeewezen, says, Eerste deel (p- 40.): 

“De Lubeck, Hamburg 
gemeenlijk onder den naam van Oosterlingen in de 
geschiedenis bekend ..... sluiten, omtrent den jare 
1438 een verbond, aan hetwelk Denemarken, Holstein, 
Pommeren en Pruissen, de Spanjaarden en de Vene- 
tianen deel nemen. Zij tasten gezamenlijk op het onver- 
hoeds de Nederl. schepen aan.... . en brengen den 
Nederl. handel zoodanige gevoelige verliezen toe, dat 
eee Dan, nu ook ontvlamt de toorn en ontwaakt de 
moed van de ingezetenen..... worden alle schepen, 
welke voor den oorlog geschikt geacht worden, uitgerust 
en gewapend. Met deze zoeken de Nederlanders hunne 
vijanden op; zij vallen moedig derselver bodems aan, 
veroveren en verniele nm een groot aantal van dezelve, en 
vervolgen en verdrijven de ¢ Sostestinnnn met zulk eenen 
ijver, dat zij weldra geheel meester van de zee zijn, en 
tot teeken daarvan een besem uit den mast steken.” 


HANGING THE 


inwoners der steden 


Farther the same author, “ tweede deel, eerste 
stuk ” (p. 77.), says: — 

“ Bijaldien men de verhalen van geachte Engelsche 
sc hrijvers moet gelooven, zou het, na desen Zeeslag (Dee. 
1652), geweest zijn, dat Tromp, toen Blake met zijne vloot 
in den Teems gevlugt was, volgens aloude Hollandsche 
gewoonte, den besem uit den mast zoude gestoken 
hebben.” 

Hume (History of England) 
of 1652: — 

“Tn this action the Dutch had the advantage... .- - 
and night came opportunely to save the English fleet. 
After this victory, Tromp, in a bravado, fixed a broom to 
his mainmast.” 

The two quotations of De Jonge tend to show 
that, after a signalised victory, the hoisting of a 
broom at the mast was not something new, but 
already in practice since two centuries ; and 
Hume also says that it was done after the vie- 
tory. 


says, at the end 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The words of Mr. Cornisu imply that Tromp | 


came on the coasts of England, as boasting of 
what he intended to do; while history tells us 
plainly, that the English fleet had left the field of 
battle when the broom was hoisted, which makes a 
great difference. 

The renown of the great Admiral Tromp is too 
much recognised, even by England itself (see bio- 
graphical Memoir of Marten Harperssoon [ran] 
Tromp, the celebrated Dutch admiral, in the 37th 
yol. of the Naval Chron., London, 1817).* That 
Mr. Cornisu will readily see; he has, not inten- 
tionally I am sure, stained the fair fame of a great 
man by, as his words imply, exhibiting Tromp as 
a fanfaron. Among the many faults of the Dutch 
nation, fanfaronade and boasting are, I think, not 


prominent. Don Quicnortre. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 
Poetical Allusion (2™ §. vii. 105.) — 


“ Venere et Celt sociati nomen Iberis, 
His pugna cecidisse decus, corpusque cremari 
Tale nefas; coelo credunt Superisque referri, 
Impastus carpat si membra jacentia vultur.” 
C. Silii Italici, Puniorum, L. iii. 340. 





“In ceelum redire putant animam. Quare? forte quia 
aves celo diisque propriores esse fingebantur, ex qua radi 
notione auguria quoque orta, et quod in apotheosi Cwsa- 
rum aquila animam defuncti in ceelum portare credebatur. 
Caspii, teste Strab. xi. si mortuos ab avibus dilaniari 
viderint, predicabant beatos, sin a feris aut canibus non 
item.”—Ruperti, not. ad loc., T. i. p. 214. 

H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 

Scandal against Queen Elizabeth (2™ S. vii. 
106.) — In answer to J. G. N.’s inquiries I beg to 
refer him to the biographical notice of Sir Ed- 
ward Dyer prefixed to the first volume of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s edition of Davison’s Poetical 
Rhapsody, 2 vols. 8vo., Lond. 1826, particularly 
the letter of the 9th October, 1572, from Sir 


Edward Dyer to Sir Christopher Hatton. Of 


this letter Sir Harris Nicolas states that no do- 
cument had ever fallen under his observation 
which afforded so much data for forming a con- 
clusive opinion upon the question of the queen's 
moral character. And farther on he states : — 
“It is not lightly, nor upon slight grounds, that the 
character of any woman should be suspected, much Jess 
when that woman was one of the most powerful mo- 
narchs that ever swayed the English sceptre. Not- 
withstanding all the insinuations of historians, and the 
unauthenticated stories so commonly promulgated against 
Elizabeth, the writer's opinion was decidedly against the 
Justice ot the accusations; but the letter under consider- 
ation has produced a conviction of an immediately op- 
posite nature; and with whatever reluctance the opinion 
of her immorality has been formed, it is now, however, 


* I have no opportunity here to look at the work quoted, 
but hope that one of your readers will be so kind as to 
inform me what is found there about this matter. 
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but too firmly established. This important conclusion, if 


just, affords a key to many parts of Elizabeth's conduct, 


which have hitherto been irreconcileable with the mag- 
nanimity which she sometimes displayed.”—Pages ]xxii. 
and Ixxvi., 

In p. Ixxiv. is an extract from a note in Dr. 
Lingard’s History of England, Ato. vol. v. p. 660. ; 
8vo. vol. viii. p. 535., containing a full account of 
Cardinal Allen’s scurrilous pamphlet entitled An 
Admonition to the People of England. 

The above-mentioned edition of the Rhapsody 
is now rather scarce, as there were only 250 
copies published by Pickering. W. H. W. 

[Sir Edw. Dyer’s extraordinary communication to Sir 
Christ. Hatton is extracted from the Harl. MSS. 787. 
f. 88., being a collection of transcripts of many letters 
and papers said to have been found in the study of Mr, 
Dell, secretary to Archbishop Laud; its authenticity, 
therefore, may be fairly questioned. See the matter ably 
discussed in the Quarterly Review, xcv. pp. 239—249. 
—Ep. } 






Cant (2°¢ S. vi. 458.; vii. 72. 157.) — There is 
one argument in favour of the derivation of this 
word from canto which has not yet been stated. 
The French word chanter is used sometimes in the 
sense of cant. In answer to a whining, pitiful 
tale which he did not believe, a Frenchman would 
say “ Qu'est ce que c'est que vous chantez la?” 
I speak under correction of your French corre- 
spondents. STyLites. 


“ The whole Duty of a Christian,” by the Author 
of the “ Devout Communicant™ (2°° §, vii. 149.)— 
A work under the title of The whole Duty of a 
Christian (Lond. 1705, and 5th ed. Lond. 1718) 
is attributed to Robert Nelson by Watt and the 
Bodleian Catalogue; and, according to the same 
authorities, a work called The Devout Communi- 
cant, (1686, 8vo.) was written by Abednego Seller, 
but I ean find no statement which identifies the 
author of the first book with that of the second. 

“AAuevs. 

Dublin 

Cant Phras s (2* S. Vii. 217.): A Councillor 
of the Pipowder Court. — The Pipowder Court 
was a court held at fairs, wherein justice was 
done to any injured person before the dust of the 


fair was off his feet : the name derived from the 


French pie poudrée, Others think that the name 
is derived from pied-pouldreux, a pedlar, and was 
given to a court held ata fair to settle disputes 
arising between pedlars, who largely frequented 
such places. (Todd’s Johnson's Dict.) The ped- 
lar was not held in any great esteem in the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., being 
classed, in directions to the justices of the peace, 
among rogues and vagabonds. <A counsellor in 
the Pipowder Court might mean, then, a person 
engaged in the court above mentioned as ad- 
vocate for the suitors who frequented it, and 
whose character was not likely to be very refined, 
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considering the whom he was 
thrown. 

Butler alludes to this Court in the second canto 
of the Second Part of Hudibras : — 

“ A cripple whose crutch suggested a dolon.” 

Does this mean that the lameness betokened by 
the crutch was simulated, and that, if put to it, 
his flight would rival in swiftness that of Dolon’s 
from Ulysses and Diomed? (Jliad, lib. x.) 

Bucuanan Wasusoury, M.D. 

Copse (2™ §S. vii. 245.) —J. Ss. rightly deduces 
copse from French coupé. In Essex the word is 
still sometimes used as coppy. 

When on the subject of wood-cutting, I may 
mention that in Sussex, when the underwood has 
been copsed, the sapling oaks left standing are 
called ¢ellers. When the timber is soll 
tellers would be counted. This word is from Ger- 
man ziihlen; that from zahl, number. The tellers 
in the House of Commons, the tallies of the Ex- 
chequer, the old word tale, all come from the same 
root. It is curious that in German, French, and 
English the word meaning number should have 
also the same shades of meaning — tale, tell, re- 
count, count; compte, raconter; zahl, ziihlen, 
erzihlen. H. F. B. 


“ Dutra” and “ Manicon” (2™ S. vii. 106.) — 
These words do not occur in Part IT. of Butler’s 
Hudibras, but in Part IIL. canto 1., 
324., Grey's edition, 1744. The former word is 
there spelt Dewtry, but at the date of the above 
edition it was called Datura. The plant, or the 
drug made from it, is now called Stramonium. 
Bailey, in his Dictionary, says that the herb Ma- 
nicon was so called from its making people mad. 
It was also called Dorychnion, a kind of Night- 
shade. Dr. ; 
two words in pp. 134. and 135. of the 2nd volume 
of the above-mentioned edition of Butler’s Hudi- 
bras. Ws ae ee 2 

Somerset H 

Hugh Stuart Boyd, the Eminent Greek Scholar 
(2™ S. v. 88. 175. 226.) — There is much inter- 
esting information concerning this gentleman in 
the recently-published Life of Dr. Adam Clarke, 
by Dr. J. W. Etheridge, pp. 382—384. 


J. M. Cranswick. 


persons among 


these 


Esquire : Cockade (2"¢ §. vii. 158. 246.) —Srvr- 
Lites has not, I think, answered the second part 
of your correspondent’s Query fully enough. Of- 
ficers, both in the army and navy, have a right to 
place a cockade in their servants’ hats. The dis- 
tinction between the two services is, that the 
navy cockade is a small oval one which does not 
project above the crown of the hat, while that 
used by the army, in addition to being larger and 


round, has a fan on the top which projects above 
This latter is, I believe, supposed to imi- 


J. A. Pn. 


the hat. 
tate a shell about to burst. 
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lines 321. and 


Grey has some curious notes on these 
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Letter to Mr. Bayes (2™ S, vii. 147.) — Roxas js 
the old way of spelling Rojas, a dramatist of 
whom an account is given in Ticknor's History 
of Spanish Literature, vol. iii. p. 367. Perhaps 
there is something like the lines quoted in the 
Spanish ; but Gayton is not to be trusted, as 
every one knows who has compared his pro. 
fessed translations in the Festirious Notes on 
Don Quixote with the originals. He more fre. 
quently invents or exaggerates than translates, 
The line — 


“ May made not thee, thy brightness made the May,” 
is obviously English for the sake of the jingle. 
E. C. P. 


Rump Songs: the Chronosticon (2" S. vii. 200.) 
—A chronosticon is properly a poetical line which 
by its letters, or by some of ‘them, indicates a date. 
*“Chronosticon, xpovderixor, versus ¢ ujus littere 
tempus et annum significant.” (Verba improbata 
et expulsa, appended to Forcellini, 1826.) In the 
case cited by your correspondent Lipya, however, 
we have a distich, not a single line. ‘The couplet, 
therefore, might perhaps with more propriety 
have been termed by the author a chronodistichon, 
“ Chronodistichon, duo versus, qua- 
rum litteris numerum significantibus, notatur 
tempus sive annus.” (Jd.) 

In order to show how, in the instance cited by 
your correspondent, the letters indicate the date 
(1648), we must give the couplet in full: — 

“Ter Deno Jan Labens ReX SoLe CaDente 

CaroLVs eXVtVs SoLIo SCeptroqVe SeCVto.” 

Here, omitting those roman capitals which are 
not ordinarily used as numerals, T, R, S, we have 
remaining nLsLEeBR CG L, V, X, V, Vi L, 
I, C, V, C, V, of which the numerical value i is, 
500 +50-+10-+4+ 50+ 100+500+ 100 +50 +5+10 
4+5+5450+1+100+5+100+5—= 1646. This 
brings us within 2 of the required date, 1648. 
But, says your correspondent, the Jan., though 
indistinct, appears to be Jan‘. Take the J and 
the i (perhaps a small capital, 1) as equivalent to 
II, and we have 1646-+2=1648, the date re 
quired. 

This mode of notation is imitated from the 
Jews, and is of frequent occurrence in the title- 
pages of Jewish books. For example : — 


xpovodiaerixor, 


a5 may Ay SIFT we nwa 

s. viii. , ), “In the year 
‘Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shi all answer 
according to the lesser co mputi ition.” But the 
two lette rs in large type give the ( Jewish) date 
of publication. Tuomas Bors. 


This literally means (I 


Peverel Family (2° S. vii. 199.) —There is 4 
tradition in a parish in the west of Dorset, that - 
family in humble life residing there are the lineal 
descendants of John Chure hill, the real Duke ; 
Marlborough ; and to prevent their laying any cl: 21m 
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to the inheritance, that the old registers in the pa- 
rish had been mutilated, so that the name or 
names in question might not appear. It should 
be mentioned that John Churchill, the first and 
great Duke of Ma se werceatte % having no heirs male, 
all his English honours, &c., were settled on hi 
daughters and their heirs ee by act of parlia- 
ment, 2I1st Dec. 1706. Tle di June, 1722, 
and is now represented by the m ; > - scendant of 
his second daughter, the Lady Anne Churchill, 
who married Charles Spencer, 3rd Earl of Sunder- 
land, and whose son Charles succeeded as 3rd 
Duke of Marlborough. I have not now before m 
some authorities to trace John Churchill's descen 
from or connexion with the Peverels of Bradfor 
Peverel, near Dorchester; but from memory | 
believe ix the Duke's relationship with other fami- 
lies in Dorset also. roe to the mutilated 
registers, having heard the above, I sought an op- 
portunity of looking over the old registers in th: it 
parish, and certainly saw in two or three instance 
that entries had been wholly or in part cut out. 
This confirms the tradition as to the registers, and 
from my own knowledge I believe in the rest. I 
give no names, lest I may prejudice any one; but 
I shall readily communicate all particulars to any 
correspondent interested in the case, on address- 
ing a line for me to the Editor. Simon Warp. 
ir Isaac Wake (2"4 S. vii. 32.) —There are 
three or four letters of his when ambassador to 
Savoy, dated 1619—21, in Cabala, Letters of Stat 
and Government, 1691. The following is an ex- 
tract from an unpublished letter of the ambas- 
sador to Sir Fulke Greville, which is preserved in 


t 
1 


the muniment room of Warwick Castle. W.S 
Hastings. 


‘The misterious proceeding of the Duke of Ossuna (at 
Naples) t ath given occasion unto some to discourse as if 
he intended to make himselfe king of that country, &c 

..»T have in my hand 
by a Spani Friar, 
Comet, at 





a manuscript di 
n the apparitior 
the King of 









forme « letter; wherein the Astro! sseur- 
rantly aflirme, that a famous Repub! metro- 
politan citty seated in the sea had t foundat 

layed in Rivoalto, such : l nd houre, shall in 
the yeare 1619 fall under the subjection the King of 
Spayne. Perhaps the Duk of Ossuna hath caused thi 
prediction to be written, and divulged expressly to inti 


midate the Venetians; but I rather thinke the I 
pen did run over with Madera, or that some melanc!l 
humor had gotten the possession ] 








doth not ce nfine tl Spanish } to Veni or italy 
oe. AE : 

‘ a i t 

ng lar lt ivest him 

niversal monarch \ 1 
the worlde. 14 } hi t - 
communicate this Fr I 1 he wv | 
hardly get abs idevine that he hat! 

confidently | } ve ull scourse tl 





‘ 
1 , be 
death of Paulus 5th i 
“Here they thinke of nothi s at this pi t, but n 


9° ; t . 
providing to receave the Pri nee of Piedmont and his 
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Princesse, with feasts, Triumphs, Tournayes, Triumphal 
arches, and all externall demonstrations of joye that the 
wits of these ts can invent; and that her passage 
ver Mount-Seni * not seeme tedious, they are build 
T upon the highest top of that hill, 
and providing to make a Naumachia in the lake, the 
pleasure whereof may beguile the time, and divert their 

eyes from observing the precipices. Halfe Turin is - 
most pulled downe uppon the sodaine, that the streets 












may be made more faire, large, and unif so that 
now a mason and Carpenter are as much in request as 
heretofore a Coronel and a Captaine; and I may truly 
say, that our Swords are turned into Spades and our 
Sp ares into Mattoc! , 

“ craving pardon for the tediousnesse of this 

als i! e, I des retor 

“Yr 
“ Most faithfu 


Curious Charge of Treason (2™ S. vii. 243.) — 
Your correspondent W. B. C. surprises me, when 
he states that he can find no History of England 
where I could get the term “ respectable grocer ” 
from. Has W. B. C. ever read any History of 
England? ‘If not, and as he seeks for infor- 
mation, I bee to refer him to Speed’s History of 
Great Britain, p. 867.; Noorthouck’s History of 
L mdon, p- 100.; Harrison's History of London, 
p- 117.; and Raymond's History of England, p. 
242., in the whole of which, and in some others 
that I cannot exll to mind just now, I have read 
that Walter Walker, who was executed for trea- 
son, temp. Edward IV., was a grocer. 

Mr. Foss says that Walter Walker was a pub- 
lican, and kept an inn, the sign of which was the 
Crown. Therefore I considered at the time I 
read the account in “N. & Q.” given by Mr. 
Foss, that it was “ quite a new reading ;” and if 
V. B.C. will admit that Walter Walker was exe- 
cuted in the time of Edward IV., I think he will 
also acknowledge, after referring to my autho- 
rities, that it is “totally” different from the 
“facts.” My quota tion from Shakspeare was 
merely to show that our great dramatist was also 
acquainted with this curious charge of treason. 

Purr Corson. 

The Longest Lawsuits (2™ §, vii. 218.) —In re- 
ply to Atexanper AnpRewes's inquiry, I beg to 
forward a cutting from Cox's Monthly Legal Cir- 
cular, No. 13., for March 1, 1859, where, amongst 
the “ Legal Scraps,” the following is printed :— 

“ In 1842, a paragraph appeared in one or two of the 
London newspapers, headed the *‘ Longest Lawsuit,’ in 
which both facts and names were sadly blundered. The 
lasted 199 (instead of 120) years, 
after the death of Thomas, 
V. (1416), 


famous ‘ Berkeley’ suit 
having commenced shortly 
fuurth Baron Berkeley, in the 5th of Her 
and terminated in the 7th of James I. (1609), It arose 
out of the marriage of Elizabeth, only = ghter and 
heiress of the above Baron, with Richaré Des wucham] 
Earl of Warwick, their descendants evi if continu: lly 
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sought to get possession of the Castle and Lordship of 
Berkeley, which not only occasioned the famous lawsuit 
in question, but was often attended with the most violent 
quarrels on both sides, at least during the first fifty years 
or more. In the year 1469 (10th of Edward IV.), Tho- 
mas Talbot, 2nd Viscount Lisle, great-grandson of the 
above Elizabeth, residing at Wotton-under-Edge, was 
killed at Nibley-green in a famous skirmish between 
some 500 of his own retainers and about as many of those 
of William (then) Lord Berkeley (whom he had chal- 
lenged to the field), who likewise headed his men; when, 
besides the brave, but ill-fated, young Lisle (scarce of 
age at that time), about 150 of their followers were slain, 
and 300 wounded, chiefly of the Wotton party, who fled 
on the fall of their leader. Lord Lisle’s sisters were his 
heirs, and their husbands (one of whom got the title) fol- 
lowed up the suit, as their descendants did after them, 
until 1609, when Henry, 11th Lord Berkeley, obtained a 
decree in favour of his claims, and got full and quiet pos- 
session of the lands and manors in dispute.” 


Lex Scrirra. 

Mr. Stigant, in his Life of Sir Philip Sidney 
(Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 82.), says : — 

“ One of the Lisles .. . 
Lord Berkeley in a quarrel about lands.” 

Then in a note: 

“This quarrel caused the longest Chancery suit on 
record ; it lasted for seven generations, from 3 Henry V., 
1415, to 2 James I., 1604 (189 years); and was then set- 
tled by a compromise between Lord Berkeley and Sir 
Robert Sidney, Sir Philip’s brother. The Chancery Bar 
should raise a monument to the founder of this suit.” 

S. C. 

Knights Templars’ Lands (2™ §. vii. 200.) —In 
1185, an inquisition was taken of the lands of the 
Templars in this country, with the names of the 
donors, under the direction of Geoffrey the supe- 
rior of the Order in England. 
Dugdale’s Monast., vi. pt. 1. p. 820. Some ac- 
count of their possessions is given in Addison's 
Knights Templars. As to England, pp. 103. to 
108., collected from Dugdale, Rymer, Concilia, 
Magne Britannia, the various county histories, 
and other authorities. As to foreign parts, see 
pp. 94. to 103.: the author adds their annual in- 
come was estimated at six millions sterling. An 
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was knocked on the head by 


It is printed in | 


exact account of their possessions at the time of 


their suppression is probably contained in the 
extent of the lands and revenues of the Order 
amongst the records of the Queen's Remembran- 
cer’s Office, now or lately at Carlton Ride, and in 
the accounts of the sheriffs amongst the records 
of the Pipe Office, taken under the direction of 
the Court of Exchequer at the time of the im- 
prisonment of the Templars in England. 
An Op Pavtine. 
“ Voydinge Knife” (\* S. vi. 150.) — The ex- 
plication given by E. D. (vi. 280.) on a Query of 
Mr. Srex (p. 150.), as to the signification of a 
“ yvoydinge knife of silver,” seems to me not right 
for the time of Elizabeth, though it may be the 
right one to-day. In Webster I find the word 
“voiding, ejecting, evacuating.” And thus it ap- 
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pears to me that “a voydinge knife of silver” 
means, in that time, rather “un couteau de chasse 
monté en argent pour faire la curée,” by deer 
hunting. It seems not likely that, three centuries 
ago, the crumbs of bread were so nicely cleared 
away. Srox Nyours Ep, 


The Statue in the Block (2™ S. vi. 346.) — This 
conception does not appear to belong to Plato, 
or to classical antiquity. 

Hallam (Lit. of Europe, IV. iii. p. 281.), in set. 
ting forth the opinion of Locke, that the subjective 
conceptions, as we should now call them, of the 
mathematician, are not copies of objective reali- 
ties, says of a geometrical figure, “ it exists in the 
infinite round about us, as the statue exists in the 
block,” adding : — 

“ Michael Angelo has well conveyed this idea in four 
lines which I quote from Corniani : — 

“Non ha I’ ottimo artista aleun concetto, 
Che un manno solo in se non circonscriva. 
Col suo sovérchio, e solo a quello arriva 
La mano che obbedisce all’ intelletto.” 
T. J. Bucxtoy. 
Lichfield. 


Bishop Barnabee (2™ §. vii. 196.) — Having 
resided many years in Norfolk, and always taken 
notice of children’s ditties and provincialisms in 
general, I am satisfied that what the children do 
say is not “Bishop,” but “ Bishee, Bishee, Barny- 
bee ;” and a Norfolk gentleman, who had been 
taught the ditty in his childhood, assures me that 
this was its real wording. Now the first word, 
said twice over, in my opinion means nothing, but 
is merely a nonsensical address to the insect ; and 
as to the next word, I believe it to be intended for 
Burny, or Burning Bee, that is red, fiery looking 
bee. Something coincident mav be observed in 
the distich used instead of this in the western 
counties, where the children sing thus : — 

“ Lady bird, lady bird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, and your children at home!” 
F. C. i. 

MS. of Basil Kennett (1* S. xii. 382.) — Mrs. 
Howe, daughter of Bishop White Kennett, was 
the wife of Col. John Howe, who in 1718 was 
living at Great Staughton near St. Neots. Basil 
Kennett, younger brother of the bishop, was chap- 
lain to the English factory at Leghorn from 1706 
to 1714, when he returned to England, and died 
the following January. ~ Josera Rix. 

St. Neots. 


Serte Silver (2™ S. iii. 48. ; vii. 180.) —I think 
your correspondent E. G. R. is slightly in error 
in his definition. “Certum letz,” variously called 
cert or certainty-money, chief or king's silver, 
common fine, head-money and head-pence, was 4 
payment the lord of a hundred or manor who had 
obtained a grant of a leet franchise was entitled to 
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demand from the resiants within the precincts of 
his leet, as a contribution towards the expense of 
his purchase, and that which he incurred in be- 
ing obliged to claim the franchise at every eyre. 
And the reasonableness of the demand was justi- 
fed on the ground of the advantages gained by 
the resiants through the purchase; one of which, 
an exemption from attendance at his sheriff's 
tourn, is mentioned by E. G. R. The sheriff's 
tourn was held twice in each year within a month 
after Easter and Michaelmas; and all persons of 
every rank in life who had dwelt for a year and a 
day within the jurisdiction, except archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, and religious 
men and women, and except resiants within the 
jurisdiction of a private leet, were compelled to 
attend and be sworn to their fealty and allegiance. 
It isobvious the necessity of attendance on these 
vecasions, often at a distant part of the hundred, 
must have been a great grievance. A summary 
redress in all matters within the jurisdiction of 
the court leet was another advantage to the re- 
siants. An Oxp Pautine. 


Red Uniforms of English Soldiers (2™ 8S. Vii. 
130. 184. 223.).— Warriors wore red coats in the 
twelfth century. In the bard Howel ab Owain’s 
“Ode to Owain Gwynedd, King of North Wales,” 
occurs the following line : — 

“A thyrchion yn dut rac reit rut ri.” 
* And ‘fore the King’s red chief’ are heaped the mangled 
throng.” 

See Literature of the Kymry, by Thomas Ste- 
phens, Llandovery, Wm. Rees; London, Longman 
& Co., 1849, pp. 301,—a book I would recommend 
to the perusal of those who—I wot it is in igno- 
rance—speak slightingly of the ancient Kymry. 

Amongst this people red was the colour of 
honour. Kynddelu, referring to bardic distinc- 
tion, sings : 

“ Gwnawd im ri ruddfeirdd o faran 
A rhoddi rhuddwisg am danan.” 
“ My prince transformed us into red bards 
By putting red garments about us.” 

Welsh markets to this day show how popular 
this colour continues to be. 

If man symbolises rude warlike arts, and wo- 
man refined and peaceful, what means this re- 
cent assumption by her of the warrior’s hues? Is 
it to show us, as in a parable, the near approach of 
that day when honour shall be transferred from arts 
of war, and conferred upon arts of peace? Heaven 
speed that day's meridian! 

Mr. Stephens says that the Welsh dragon was 
red, and the Saxon white; and inquires if there 
was any connexion between that and the red and 
white roses? Quere. Var.ov ap Harry. 


The uniform of the soldiers of (I believe) all the 
old European nations is taken from the colours of 
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their royal arms, as the liveries of our servants 
are from those of our own armorial bearings. 
Thus the arms of England, as every one knows, 
are gules (or red), charged with golden lions, and 
our national uniform is red with yellow facings ; 
in fact, the royal livery, the exceptions being only 
for regimental distinction. So the French sol- 
diers, under their legitimate sovereigns, derived 
their blue coats with yellow facings from the 
azure field and golden lilies of the Bourbon arms, 
The bearing of the House of Hapsburgh is argent, 
a fess gules; the Austrian army is accordingly 
clothed in white, horned up with red. The 
Spaniards, I think, wear the Bourbon colours, 
with a difference. Is not the Sardinian green in 
like manner the field of their arms ? G. A. C. 


William Whately (2 S. vii. 69. 138.) — See 
Mede’s Life, pp. xlii. Ixvi. Ixvii.; an extract from 
his Life in Wesley’s Christian Library (1827), 
vol, xii. p- 251.; Cla ke’s Lives of Divines (1677), 
pp. 318. 320. 332.; Fuller's Worthies (8vo. edit.), 
vol. iii, pp. 4. 22. Banbury was in his days famous 
for “zeal, cheese, and cakes.” (Tuller, vol. iii. 
pp. 5, 6.) Five preachers maintained its lectures. 
(Clarke, pp. 169. 318.) J. E. B. Mayor. 


Philosopher quoted by South (2° §. vii. 237.) — 
The known maxim laid dowh by Aristotle (On 
Interpretation, pt. 1. ch. i.) is that referred to by 
South (Serm. xxi.), and is thus translated by 
Nicolaus Gruchius : — 

“Ac voces quidem signa ac note sunt affectuum animi 
[seripta vocum }.” 

Owen does not appear to render the sense 
clearly, as the meaning is simply that the voice 
is the representative of the feelings, as writing is 
the representative of the voice :— 

“"Eore pév ovy Ta év TH hwy, THE év TH Wuxy TaOnwater 
oipBoda’ kai Ta ypaddopmera, Tar cv ty dwry. 

Owen's translation (i. 46.) is: — 

“Those things, therefore, which are in the voice, are 
symbols of the passions of the soul, and when written, are 
symbols of the (passions) in the voice.” 

T. J. Bucktown. 

Lichfield, 

Aristotle was always styled the Philosopher xar’ 
étox}v, by the Schoolmen and our early writers. 
The quotation is from the treatise, in the Orga- 
non, wept épunvelas, vol. i. p. 123. line 3. of the 
excellent edition by Theodore Waitz, Phil. Dr. 
Lipsia, 1844. PuILesus. 


Edinburgh. 


Feria Family (2™ S. vii. 57.) —Can your cor- 
respondent A, S. A. favour me with the arms of 
the Dukes and Counts de Feria? and can he tell 
if any member of that family, legitimate or ille- 
gitimate, or if any one of that name (Feria) was 
in the “ Invincible Armada.” Non So. 
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Vale of White Horse (2™ S. vii. 28.) — Reading | and the talent of the artists, Wolf, Harvey, Weir, Cole. 

“N. & Q.” whilst approaching Westbury by rail- ™an, &c., and of the brothers Dalziel, by whom the 

hy woodcuts are engraved, Routledge’s Jl/lustrated Natural 

History will find a welcome in every home in which any 
h of that humanising study is pursued. 


way, [ met with CapaLcarius’ inquiry respecting 
the situation of the second White Horse in Wilt- 
shire. By a singular coincidence, on entering the 
town, I found the object facing me. The horse | , 
is in a standing position, and at the distance 
pears to be very well formed. I was told t! 
is constantly cleaned and kept in repair. 
not time to visit it nor to make i 
as to its dimensions, &e. 
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